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ERRATA. 


Page 6, Line 20, after Malaly, place a Comma. L. 21, 
after Calamities place a Semicolon. P. 12, I. 10. read 
with bread-corn. P. 21, I. 4. read Objectors. P. 24, 
5. read Strpticity. P. 35. 1. 3. read too. Chap. 2. p. 7, 
J. 21, for Cornfacturs read. Cornjobbers.. i P. 9. l. 4 & 5. 
dele lite Sin from Death and of the Devil, read like Milton's 
Death from the Devil and Sin. —Tbid. I. 7. dele intended to 
impeſe upon, read with which they deceived. P. g. l. 25. dele 


te read. for. P. 12. I. 2. read Famine and have. —tbig. | 


* 


1. 15. dele and. P. 17. 1.16. after Bread place a 1 PN au. 
in the N. B. for 29 read 2. P. 24. |. 13. read Indolence. 
Ibdid. I. 25. read regretted Share? P. 27. 1. 12. dele 5a, 
r. Part. P. 41. in the uppermoſt Break inſert [ Let then 4 
Maęiſtracy of Health be appointed] P. 43. l. 8. read Inſti- 
- Twtion ; bas | | 18 8 | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


C H A P. I. 
of 2 Zen Adulterations in B 7 ead. 


earth; ſince the firſt bread was ſent 


RA * CO e 


Qi CE the firſt ſun aroſe to bleſs the 


from heaven to ſtrengthen the heart of 
man; the annals of the moſt profligate king- 


doms or ages cannot furniſh an example of 


ſuch attrocious iniquity, ſo baſe in its deſign, 
ſo fatal jn its end, as the abuſes praQtiſed upon 
the health and lives of the people, by the 
preſent combination of mealmen ; the artifice 
of millers, and the ſophiſtications mixed by 
them and the bakers. 


When 1 firſt drew my pen with a reſolu- 


tion to reſcue the people of this city from 


thoſe flagrant enormities, to whoſe rapine and | 


havoc I ſaw them perpetually falling a terrible 
prey : I was convinced it was my duty to 
God and my country, to make a quick and 


1 2 to defend them with the 
B _ut- 


L 2 ] 
utmoſt of my power, from what to me borg 


the aſpect of imminent deſtruction, I * 
was deceived. | 


I preſumed upon the poſſibility of redreſs, 
or if that ſalutary purpoſe could not be virtu- 
ally accompliſhed, it promiſed fair, and it was 
certainly right to try in that caſe of emer- 
gency, if, by awaking the people, to behold 
the precipice they ſtood upon, it might ex- 
cite a ferment among all ſuch conſiderate 
men of theſe cities as would, in part, pro- 
duce their preſent recovery and future ſecu- 
rity. 


I alſo expected, that a little more time and 
enquiry after all the relative information to 
be had either by myſelf, or the ſolicited aſ- 
fiſtance of others reſpecting thoſe abuſes, 
would procure me ſtill further diſcoveries, 
perhaps more ſingular and ſtriking than any 
of my former evidenee had ſupplied, or the 
immediate exigence of that publication would 
permit me to tarry for. 


In this expectation I am not diſappointed, 
the ſubjec: became popular, for all were con- 
cerned ; 


— @ 
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cerned; bread ſeldom appeared, but it us 
came the table talk, even in houſes of the 
higheſt diſtinction; and informations crowd- 
ed in to me upon the heels of each other; 
nay, even advertiſements appeared in the 
public papers *,' from men who had been 
concerned, to corroborate and certify the truth 
of my aſſertions. | 3 


* Whereas a number of advertiſements have frequently 
appeared in the public papers, relating to the unhealthful 
mixtures uſed in making of bread in this city, whereby it 
is judged to, be productive of . innumerable diſorders, not 
only to grown perſons, but equally deſtructive to young 
children : a perſon who has been more than twenty years 
in the baking buſineſs, part of his juvenile time was em- 
ployed in a country town, celebrated for excellent and 
wholſome bread, and the reſt with ſeveral bakers in this 


city, by which means he became a competent judge, that 


the mixtures ſo often and ſo deſervedly complained againſt, 
were-not imaginary, being more faral than i its inhabitants 
are at free aware of. 


The ata perſon hereby offers to wait on any ond of 
quality, to lay before them the whole proceſs of the pre- 
ſent method of making bread, that they may judge them. 
felves whether ſuch ingredients are not a principal cauſe of 
the preſent decreaſe of inhabitants ; and that their dege- 
neracy from the robuſt ſtate of their anceſtors, is in a 
great meaſure owing to ſuch poiſonous mixtures. None 
but perſons of quality will be waited on 

B 3 
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A recapitulation and confirmation of the 
certainty of each of theſe aſſertions; with ſome 
new and intereſting remarks and additional 
allegations, in a manner more plain and ſtrik- 
ing, endeavouring to level my pen by the 
ſtandard of common comprehenſion; inter- 
ſperſing facts to ſupport medical reaſonings; 
and to lay down certain means to prevent fu- 
ture abuſes of ſuch fatal influence; are the 
on of my preſent 11 intention. 


From what has already been publiſhed to 
the world, concerning the adulterations em- 
ployed in bread and flour, thoſe who have 
read thoſe papers ſeem pretty well convinced 
of the much miſchief the cities have received 
by them. The ſenfible of mankind concur in 
the ſame. The conſiderate are alarmed The 

gentlemen of the faculty are convinced of their 
_ pernicious effects; and the reſt of the people 
do not forbear to ſay very ſevere things of the 
perpetrators of ſuch horrid enormities. Some 
families reſolved to ſurmount all inconvenien- 
cies, make their own bread ; others ſend for it 
a great way, and, I fear, a very great way they 
may ſend before they find it quite honeſt : 
however, they have certainly found their ac- 

„ count 
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count in ſo doing; for, in a few weeks, their 
children are changed from puny, diſtempered 
and weakly, to healthy, roſy, and ſtout. 


But many families have not ſuch opportu- 
nities; it would be an unpardonable cruelty 
to diſcover to them the many calamities they 


derive from adulterated bread; if it was not 


my deſign to exhibit a method of redreſs; for 
if theſe practices are not ſpeedily removed, 
from the decay already begun, it is manifeſt, 
the conſequence will ſoon be ſuch, as we ſhall 


ealily be pardoned £ for not anempting to ex- 


* 5 


So detrimental are thoſe impurities ſhewn 


to be to the health and conſtitutions of the 


robuſt: ſo deſtructive to the lives of tender 
people and infants, that depopulation or de- 
generacy, muſt inevitably be the conſequence 
of their permiſſion. Already many houſes 
are filled with diſeaſes by them; the ſtreets 
are thinly peopled with a race of fickly ſtalk- 
ing ſpector- like beings, called men indeed; 
and infants come into the world, eat bread, 
and deſcend to their graves; for it is often very 
any in its mortal effects; one reaſon,” tis 
pre- 


6 

preſumed, why thoſe that make it ſeldom 
eat much of it themſelves, if we may credit 
report 


To what are the frequent ſudden deaths, 
which have of late been ſo common after full 
meals, attributed ? There i IS a Certain chemical 
preparation, which added to the dough, gives 
to bread a moſt ſpecious Whitneſß; ; if taken 
inwardly, . its effects are "AF olten ſudden 
and mortal. 


Perhaps as authentic relation a fl. 


lows, may ſhew that this aſſertion is not the 
* overflow of precipitate conjecture. 


Fot many miles from Shoreditch, and but 
a little while ago, a diſcaſe of a very frightful 
ſort made its appearance, and greatly terrified 
the little neighbourhood in its precincts: 
agony... was its alarming attendant; ſixteen 
people in a few days fell a ſacrifice to the rage 
of this unaccountable malady. By ſudden death, 
that moſt deprecated of human calamities 
three people died in one houſe only. But 
what moſt increaſed the atiright of the be- 
' -holders, were certain ſtrange ſigns they re- 

-marked-. upon the bodies of the dead, who 
were 
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were the unhappy victims to the violence of 
this new. diſorder. The generality of ſpec- 
tators hurried away with diſmay, which pro- 
pagates itſelf ſwiftly upon vulgar minds, ap- 
prehended a terrible contagion—not to ſay a 
diſeaſe, which carries horror in its name, 
was arrived amongſt them but others of 
ſome ſpeculative accuracy, who more mi- 
nutely, from effects, conſidered cauſes, and 
were not ſo apt to permit their reaſon impli- 
citely, to be carried down the current of 
popular opinion, began to ſuſpect, not to 
ſay worſe, ſome quality very inimicable to 
human nature, had been probably taken by 
the dead. 


Plebeian clamour catching up the hints, flies 
away with the ery; and rumour, growing hot 
by running, becomes obſtreporous in extreme. 
Alarmed at the uproar, now it was that a ſer- 
vant of a certain baker, who happened to 
have ſerved thoſe very families, whom thoſe 
diſaſters had befallen, depoſites upon oath, be- 
fore that magiſtrate, who may receive five 
hundred guineas as an annual preſent from 
the company, that the batch of bread, thoſe 
vunfortunate victims to villainous artifice had 
cat 


0 8 1] 


eat of, thro' the blunder of a denken baker, 


had been doubly charged with their doctoring 
— and ſo the noiſe was ceaſed. 


What thoſe dobtocing ee were, a 
due regard to the health; of mankind will not 
permit me to diſcover, leſt there ſhould be, 
as already there are but too many, others, 
who might poſtpone the bad effects they have 
upon human health and lives—to the ſpacious 
ones they give to bread. Certain it is, if they 
do not always prove inſtantly mortal, their 
qualities are ſuch as never fail to be in ſome 
degree productive of illneſs, 


Secr. I. In a former treatiſe written againſt 


e of baker; he. I did nat Gere bo en- 


tion more than fix of their ingredients ; four 
others, which they frequently employ in their 
ſophiſtications, I did not chuſe to hint at: but 
one of theſe, a late ſtrenuous pen has divulg- 
ed: at the three others, it is preſumed, his 
information had not arrived. 


One of abit matters is a notorious abſo- 
lute poiſon, to many people, inwardly taken. 


SECT. 


Z 
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824%. The other is x Tubſtance im 
ported clatideſtinely from our public ey 


who, in ſending it over for this uſe, commits 


a more terrible hoſtility upon this nation, than 


ever was effectuated by their arms; as repug- 


nant to the uſage of civilized nations, as it is 
little to the honour. of, ſo polite a people, to 
perpetrate ſuch an act, or unbecoming the 
JI renden of, ; wi: * to, . and 
This matter reduced to an impal pable powder, 
is exceeding white; and, by its effects appears 
nevet to have been defigned by God to make 
a part of the food of man; and that only the 
moſt exquiſite iniquity, and dereliction of 
every tender idea for the good of community, 
or the extremity of raſhneſs, would ever have 
employed it to ſuch a pernicious purpoſe. 
The effects of it are coſtiveneſs and heat, of 
ſuch irremediable obſtinacy, eſpecially to chil- 
dren, and people of delicate complexions, as. 
produce diſeaſes of ſuch fatal effects, as ate leſs 
mann to idea than to aſe” | 

The thi mM of - theſe Midas uſed in the 
myNery of the modern manufacture of bread, | 
C 1s 


20 
is an alcali of a very firy exalted violence: ſud- 
den death ſometimes attends this; but diſeaſes 
are almoſt always its certain followers. 


And though the patient may wonder that | 
medicines do not remove his complaint; it 
will be.no great matter of ſurpriſe, that his | 
art is perplexed and baffled,” and even drawn 
into reproach, to the phyſician who obferves 
daily fuel added, through the patient's food, 
to the diſorder ; and the efficacy of his pre- 

ue ny perpetually WO by theſe dele- 
oy CO ® 07 13991 
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- Perhaps one of the mot catholic and effi- 
cacious r would be . | 
from bread. 


8 m. The fourth \ ingredjen mmayiznt 
indeed be a very hurtful, 8 it is an extreme 
2 bt $9100 I 2 | 


The e may gape * * at its flbi- 
neſs; ; but the known effects of vegetable flts, 
mixed with fermentable qualities, will pre- 
clude the admiration of men of ſpeculative IN 
conception. When they are told that many 
bakers mix Soap in their ee their particu- 

lar 
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Jar attachment to honeſty: and cleanlineſs 
| ſhould not let us ſuppoſe the contents of a 
waſh- tub could ever have been converted to 
that purpoſe, after wed had T9 the uſe os 
the BOOTY: 1 10 | 


eee known in ſome places, to be 
prepared from aſhes, and the fat of meat- 
animals; but, about town, horror will not 
let me hint the ſorts with which it 18 ſome- 
times Ps iT 


W 


_ 


1 W. The other th 804 


in bread, are ſix; ſome of their qualities we 
ſhall next examine. 


Slacked lime is notoriouſly uſed by millers 
| and mealmen, to grind along with bread- 
corn, with chalk, whitening,  horſe-beans 
the laſt to increaſe the weight and quantity; 
the others to give it thoſe advantages, and a 
peculiar whiteneſs. 


The news papers, within the ſpace of the 
laſt year, have informed us of twenty-ſeven 
different mills, which have been broke open, 
in which facks of theſe matters have been diſ- 
CY co- 


| Ts 

1]. 

0 | Covered: by the furious populace, whom thoſe 
| very meal-men and millers had exaſperated to 


| ſuch ſeditious enormities, by their oppreſlive 
1 and crvel comſpiracies againſt their lives; and 
the merciful plenty of Heaven. bal 22 


The qualities of lime, as they affect health, 
when mixed with food, are, to the niedical 
3 more n n than re 


cer. v. Whiting i is ondenkibly aſſerted to 
be mixed and ground, bread-corn, and the 
millers frequent confeſſions, when it was de- 
tected in their poſſeſſion, irrefrageably demon- 
monſtrate this beyond the need of further 


conviction, 


__ Whiting/is chalk reduced to impalpability, 
and mingledtoa paſte with a matter called fize, 
which is a liquid of very nauſeous preparati- 
on, being the ſhreds of all kinds of ſkins 
and filthy pieces of leather, which is not the 
moſt cleanly manufacture in the world; and 
indeed the ſmell of ſize betrays it, for it is as 
far from being grateful as the ſavor of a, tan- 
ner's yard, or thoſe, very diſtricts which moſt 
| Intime border al. altar of Cloacina. 


| SECT. 


To 
Sect. VI. Not only this preparation from 
it, but the chalk itſelf, is alſo an ingredient 1 in 
the OT of flour, 


Well known) it is, that adjacent to a certain 
village in Hartfordſhire, more famous for its 
many mills, I fear, than the integrity of their 
millers, by whom great quantities of corn are 


ground for the markets of the neighbourhood, 


and the two cities; that a vein of chalk happeng 
to paſs thro that part of the country, follow- 
ing the courſe of the river on which the wa- 
ter-mills ſtand, very fortunately for the ſaid 
millers, though very much otherways for the 
ſaid cities and neighbourhood, who happen 
to have their corn ground there : even thoſe 
who are not much renowned for acute re- 
mark, cannot forbear to obſerve, when they 
travel that way, certain chalk-pits very near 
to every mill: but what is moſt rare of all is, 
that as no chalk is there uſed for manure, the 
country people are not able to tell by what fort 
of art, they, came there; and tho' ſome con- 
juration may be ſuſpected; from the whiteneſs 
of the magicians--people of an archer turn ſeem 
pretty well convinced, that thoſe pits were re. 


ally not made * the Black art. 


The 


it to ſtagnate, accumulate, and form ſchir- 
rous ſwellings, in no part oftener than in the 
liver, which make mankind very liable to 


torious to need to be referred to thoſe who are 


4 Þ 
ha. accurate and celebrated author ob- pe 


Loves, That the difficult paſſage» of the vena ſu! 


* portarum, like that of an artery, together P 
with its remoteneſs from the heart, and the Ile: 
« ſluggiſh nature of the blood itſel5, occaſions Mt 


many diſeaſes, proceeding from an acrimo- t 
© nious bile and redundance of that fluid, ſuch f | 
© as jaundice, &c. but this tendency in the h 
© liver, to form concretions or ſchirroſities, is 2 
« vaſtly increaſed by the conſtant uſe of any f 
« aſtringent corroſive ſubſtances, mixed with s 

© 


| ' thoſe of a limey or chalky kind.” 
HALLER of the Liver. 


How applicable this remark to our ſubject, 
how ſtrongly verified by nature and experi- 
ence, in the two cities at leaſt, in chronic, 
and innumerable complaints, is almoſt too no- 


converſant with the minutiæ of morbid dif. 
ſections. 

'SecT. VII. Bean- meal is very commonly 
mixed in bread- flour. I have no reaſon to ſuf- 
pect 


T 5 Þ 
pect the authenticity of my evidence, which al. 
ſures me, that even when ſcarcity compels the 
poor people to uſe this ingredient in their bar. 
ley-bread in ſome places, they do it with ex- 
treme reluctance: from experience, they find 


it of ſuch an inflammatory quality, that ſore 


throats, and other diſor ders, frequently ſuc- 


Iceed its uſe. It is well known, that fore 


throats have been the moſt prevailing com. 


plaints about town, ſince the dearneſs of corn 


has provoked to a greater degree, the ſophiſti- 
cations of bread-flour, which makes it a pre- 
ſumptive ſuſpicion, that my evidence was 
good that the obſervations of the unlearn- 
ed, though ſimple, may be very true; and 
that bean-meal is unwholſome, 


Sxcer. VIII. It has been ſaid that acorns, and 
ſtraw-chaff have alſo been found in mills, par- 
ticularly about Mancheſter, where there hap- 
pens not to be plenty of chalk ; but this I dare 
not pronounce as a fact, till farther certainty 
convinces me of its truth; but if it be fo, let 
the people who diſcover it, beware of the meal 
of acorns. in bread. Hiſtorical and medical 
writers inform us, that a people of Greece; 
whom famine once brought ta that unhappy 


ex- 


{ a6 7 


extremity, underwent ſevere diſcaſes from this 
pernicious part of their food. 


Secr. IX. I muſt confeſs I found it very 


difficult to aſſert the uſe of bone - aſnes in 
bread-flour. was dubious it might impute iſ 
the credit of my other allegations, and traverſe 


the good effects upon the health of the people; 
purpoſed in that firſt treatiſe; the ſorts of 
bones there hinted at, I ſaw plainly would 
ſicken human nature, with an idea ſo extreme- 
ly horrible, it might be better mne than 
ben upon.) | 11-2 The 


But when: 1 was znformed chat it a 
much doubted, I reſolved to juſtify truth at 
the expence of any pains it might coſt me. 
And though time and reputation ate equally 
valuable, determined to ent the RR in 
ſupport of 0 laſt. 5b. 


; al . not 9 Br atisßed with the 
bare evidence of others, or the probability, 


that thoſe people who are employed in col- 


lecting the bones, about town; for thoſe who 


extract oil from them, and then manufacture 


them for crucibles and bread, might not be 
much 


r 0 co a' oS wm toe a 
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is much ſkilled in oſteology, and therefore were 

not exempt from deception in the kinds they 

| might gather, eſpecially as it is well known, 

chat often amongſt the rubbiſh of foundations 
of buildings are frequently dug up and carried 

forth Bones, which perhaps ought to be 


ric BY at reſt. But I found out one of theſe manu- 
le, faures: and, though perhaps I am leſs lia- 
of Bi ble to be deceived than becomes me to men- 
ad tion, in anatomical diſquiſitions, an eminent 
ae: Surgeon of ſingular ſkill in that ſcience, ac- 
an WW companied me to the viſion of the dry-bones, 


and confirmed me in the opinion I had con- 
ceived of many of thoſe which made a part of 
the heap, prepared to undergo the fiery pur- 
gation. Bones !—indeed | they were 
Bones? | 


Many were thus uſed, as will be fup- 
poſed, when I obſerve that the maſter of the 
fabric exhibited for a' piece of that metal, of 


the MW which the branch was made which procured 
ity, Kneas a view of the infernal regions; a- 
col: mongſt other matters, above one hundred 
vho Wl buſhels of impalpable bone powder, ready 
ture prepared for baking, which is generally ſold 


for three Ln the buſhel in dear times, the 
D demand 


p 
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demand being greater, when flour of wheat 


6 1 
is worth ſeven We, that quantity. 


q I ks not bab prevailed upon my pen to 
have ſtaggered, eſpecially the delicate part of 
human nature, with a ſcene of ſuch; horror as 
this is, had not the unjuſtly ſuſpected veraci- 
ty of the author of the firſt detection of theſe | 
frightful abuſes; the vindication of truth, 
duty to God and mankind, made it a neceſ. 
ſity by no means to be diſpenſed with. It 
would be an unpardonable liberty, and 
much beſpeak a want of mercy or decency, 


to excite horrors from things which are una- 


voidably neceſſary. Melius eft pati quiquid 
corrigere nefas. But this, fortunately, hap- 
pens not to be one of thoſe, which exigence 
places ao the reach of redreſs. 


SECT. X. Alum is a * more noto- 
riouſiy uſed by bakers, than any of thoſe al- 
ready expoſed. The proper ingredients are 
ſcarcely ſo common in the town-bread as this 


drug; few bakers have the hardineſs to deny 


it ; fewer the innocence to do it juſtly. They 
who do diſown it, often avail themſelves of 


ambiguity and prevarication, or or appeal to 


_ their 


* 
4 


lf 


1 1 
their own ſervants for evidence. I could 
produce many credible witneſles to atteſt, that 


themſelves have. ſeen it uſed, 


V. 


[ ſhall beg leave therefore to be a little par- 
ticular upon this ingredient, which ſeems 
neither ſufficiently explained in its effects by 
any writer upon it, nor underſtood ſo well as 
it ſhould be, or it muſt have been ſo dreaded 
as io draw from the legiſlature, capital ven- 
gance upon all thoſe who mingle it with the 
food of the people, and even thoſe who ſell it 
for ſuch pernicious purpoſe ; and yet, ſome- 
times it ſo happens, that the baker is brought 
to the alternative of uſing alum, or making 
no ſaleable bread; for the flour is become fo 
ſophiſticated ſince the dearneſs of corn ha, 
made ſuch iniquity lucrative in a very tempt- 
ing degree, to the man, to whom conſcience 
may not have bequeathed the greateſt portion 
of integrity, as neceſſitates the baker to uſe 
that drug, that he may reſtore kneadability to 
the flower, which previous adulterations have 
deprived of that quality ſo e in mak- 
ing of bread. 
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able in many diſorders: Nay, they ſay, if it 


| thing of the uſe of it in the food of mankind, 
who pretends to any regard for them, or re- 
pelt for the reputation of a reaſonable being 
If any there are ſo bereaved, of either that vir- 
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It has been anſwered, with reſpect to the 
objection againſt alum in bread ; that it is not 
very unwholeſome, it is a medicine in com- 
mon uſe, and may therefore rather be ſervice- 


has no good effect in the {mall quantities it is 
generally ſuppoſed. to be uſed, it certainly 
cannot poſhbly have any bad ones; eſpecial- 
ly conſidering the many people amongſt 
whom that ſmall quantity is deſeminated, 
when mixed with bread. But convinced I 
am, that if many of the phyſical people who 
do preſcribe it, had adequate ideas of its 
noxious effects, when but very fparingly 
taken, their regard for human health would 
excommunicate it the pharmacopæa, as an- 
timony formerly was; and, 1 am pretty cer- 
tain, with much more reaſon. 


Let no one preſume to ſay a favourable 


tue or that bleſſing let them be pleaſed to 
read the following faQs, 
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E With regard to the quantity of that hurtful 

ſubſtance employed in the preſent manufac- 
- ture of bread ; I muſt take the liberty to ob- 
ſerve to thoſe objectures, that I can make it 
appear upon evidence, that one colourman 
only, has, ſince the preſent high price of 
grain increaſed the temptation to ſophiſticate 
bread, fold. more alum annually, by nearly 
one ton weight, than ever was ſold at his 
ſhop before ; if this dealer lived farther from 
St. Giles's than he does, it might be no worſe 
for that neighbourhood, as the effects of it 
may ſhew. 


Alum is ſo pernicious, that it is even 
dangerous to put it in the mouth to faſten the 
teeth, a purpoſe for which it is too. often 
uſed ; and in gargles, in which it is ſome- 
times an ingredient for complaints of the 
throat, if ſwallowed, tis ſeldom without 
ſome evil effect, though the quantity be ever 
| ſo ſmall, which can, ſo inwardly received, 
be mixed with the blood from the ſtomach, 


or by reſpiration, and conſequently have any 
| effect upon health. i 


»- 
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That it is ſometimes received by inhalation 
is manifeſt, from thoſe effects it has upon the 
artizans who employ i it in their trades. 


No people are more ſubject to diſeaſes de- 


rived from acid humours than dyers, or thoſe 


who uſe alum in dreffing of leather, as is 
diſcovered by their ſickly aſpect; and indeed 
the ſame appearance on the complexion of 
the labouring bakers, plainly betrays the too 
much familiarity with it, though their con- 
feſſion did not frequently charge it upon them, 
for 1 ſeldom knew a city baker, who might 
not by pecuniary intreaty, be brought to ac- 
knowledge the uſe of that drug. 


Mr. W r was adviſed to diſſolve a 
little alum in his mouth every morning faſting 
to waſh his teeth, with intent to faſten them, 
for they were become looſe in their ſockets; 
he purſued the advice, till he was forced to 
leave it off, by an acid acrimony which began 
to prevail upon his ſtomach, never till then ſub- 
ject to ſuch a complaint; the virulence of that 
drug, received by inſpiration or ſwallowing, 
had diffuſed into the blood a kind of attenua- 
ted venom, which continued to torment him 

with 
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with ſour belchings, and windy complaints 
Jof a cold nature for many years after, in 
ſpight of the power of phyſic to remedy. This 
] pronounce from certain knowledge; and the 
miſchievous effects of alum, will not be 
aoubted by thoſe obſervant people who viſit 
the places, where it is found either native or fac- 
© titious; a univerſal depravity of health, ſtrength, 
manlineſs and conſtitution ſeems to pre- 
yail there, as if the region was blaſted by ſome 
malignant aſpect from heaven, which makes 
it unfriendly to the nature of human exiſtence; 
for the air is mixed, and the water is impreg- 
nated with the noxious qualities of aluminous 
particles ; the people are of ſtature diminutive, 
fickly of complexion, meagre, debilitate, and 
very ſhort-lived ; by that time they have at- 


I 

, WY t2ined to half the length generally permitted 
; by providence to the life of man, they mani- 
. WH feſt the decrepetude of extreme old age. 
Whilſt infants, they commonly run the 
gauntlet- of innumerable infirmities, and are 
ſuperannuated before they have attained to ma- 
| turity ; therefore it is exceſſively difficult to 


bring up children in thoſe places, colics or 
convulſions carry them off quickly, or con- 
| ſumptions linger them away by flower degrees; 

| | few 


ach, that if its own ſtiplicity did not ſo fat | 


whatever; a ſolution of this drug, injected 


the oilyneſs and vicidity of flour, its acceſs to if 
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great danger. This envelopement of it in 


5 n chat indicate thoſe effects, are ſheathed 
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few eſcape falling victims to one of theſe evils, 
which are alſo me common Gilcaſes of 1. 
children in town. 


The effrets of alum upon the blood are 


conſtipate and cloſe up the abſorbent veſſels, a 
to preclude its entrance into that fluid of life, 
it would be found as deadly a poiſon as any i 


into the large veins of an animal, ſoon prove; i 
fatal; or elſe, if the quantity be very ſmall 
extremely detrimental, When wrapt up in 


the blood is open, Mercury becomes a poi- 

ſonous attenuated venom, when ſheathed and 
diſperſed in greaſy vehicles. Though crude, 
it may be ſwallowed by ounces, without any 


oily particles, it is, makes the difficulty of 
diſcovering allum in the bread adulterated 
in large quantities, 1 could neither diſcover 
it, by ſolution and evaporation, nor by fyrup 
of violets, or juice of buckthorn, or from any 
efferveſcence with alcalies; for all its pro- 


and 


ls, 
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and defended; from the qualities employed to 
diſcover them, by ah oily covering, in which 


it is isarrayed. 


— 


Thus Anvenea ri 1 becomes a poi- 


1 ſon; for, under the diſguiſe of an oily mucil- 


heinous covering; it eafily obtains admiſſion 


W chro! the lacteals, the mouths of which; with- 


out that cover, its ſtepticity would conſtipate 


and cloſe, and enters the blood, where, by the 
Wattcition, heat, and natural quality in that fluid 
of life, to diffolve oily ſubſtances ; to convert 
Sihem to the buſineſs of nouriſhment : the al- 


tum is ſoon diveſted' of its ſheath, and left a 


Wnaked corroſive ſpiculated venom, to exert its 
virulence with a furious malignancy upon a 


fluid, whoſe perfect virtue conſiſts much in 
its proper attenuation and milkyneſs, and 
which inſtantly curdles with an acid, and con- 
tracts and ſhrivels to a lump of rottenneſs; the 
vegitable poiſons are moſtly qualities of exceſ- 
five acidity, which under certain forms, inſi- 
nuate eaſily into the blood, and there are di- 
veſted of their cover: but of this J am pretty 


clear, that tho hellebore, anthora, henbane, or 


hemlock, are poiſons which convey more in- 
ſtantanious death, their properties are not 
E more 
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more virtually fatal to life, than thoſe of alum, 
when once entered the blood veſſels. { 


The uſers of alum in food, when we conſider F 
the certain qualities of it, will, ſurely, with- 
out drawing any reproach upon the clemency | 
of the legiſlature, be hereafter readily doomed i 
to the penalty inflicted by the laws UPON mur- 
derers, robbers, and: homicides, and juſtly be 
excluded every privilege of human nature, and 
the information amply recompenſed for pre- 
ſerving the lives of the people, and for encou- 
' ragement of all ſuch diſcoveries, as ſo mani: 
feſtly tend to the public ſecurity. Doth that 
recreant periſh upon a gibbet, who poiſons a 

city fountain ? and ſhall thoſe, who poiſon 
their food, eſcape with impunity ? Is it not a 
more ruinous enormity, to polute with a vi. 
rulent deadly contamination, the bread which 
none are exempt from eating, than to throw 
deliterious qualities in the ſpring of which 
eve y one does not, and none are forced to 
drink? 


I EEE have alum thus ſeverely prohibit 
ed, on two accounts the firſt is, becauſe of 
its poiſonous effects; the ſecond, becauſe, with: 

: | 7 


out Pry the 82 *. „ knead to 
dough the flour which is adulterated before they 
receive it, nor will they therefore be induced 
to mix any ſuch ingredient themſelves, with 
| other impurities; therefore, the prohibition 
of this, may be a prevention of thoſe as well 
as the uſe of damaged flour-corn. 


From obſervation it is found, that all tall 
people have very numerous and open abſor- 
bents or lacteal veſſels; hence the habit of 
ſuch perſons is apt to receive abundant nou- 
riſhment: now it is obſervable, that moſt 
hectical and conſumption complaints happen 
to people of this ſanguine complexion, tall 
ſtature, and figure ſomewhat gaunt and erect, 
as it is elegantly deſcribed and remarked by 
the Engliſh Hipocrates, Sydenham. 


A frequent uſe of acids has too often been 
known to produce conſumptions: now I re- 
commend the remark, as it js a new one to 
the gentlemen of the faculty; I have al- 
ways obſerved the blood of thoſe patients to 
abound with craſſid and grumous parts, and 
to be defective of ſerum or the watery, which 
I preſume is coagulated or perverted to a 
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phlegm, by the prevalent acid in. their juices, 
and thrown off by a glandular or exulcerated 
purulent expectoration; this phlegm or coagu- 
lum, imbarraſſes and traverſes the vaſcular ac- 


tion, and perplexes the circulation; and ac-' 


cordingly as it is depoſited in certain recep- 
tacles, it obſtructs particular paſſages, which 


may be the occaſion of impoſthumations, | 
coughs, ulcers, hectics, and coliquative eva- 


cuations ; for nature is continually ſtruggling 
to exonorate herſelf of the troubleſome bur- 
den, exerts her plaſtic power to throw 
off embarraſsments by the moſt obvious me- 
thods of diſcharge ; the horny phlegm which 
appears upon the ſurface of the excavated 
blood of conſumptive people, ſeems to demon- 
ſtrate this, as thoſe habits are therefore re- 
marked to have very open abſorbents, which 
eaſily take in the crude indigeſted acid, to 
which hectical habits are ſubject. 


Let it be then particularly obſerved, that 
only one drop of alum water, in a different 
manner from moft other acids, dropped upon 
a veſſel of human blood, inſtantly becomes a 
puttid lump of cadaverous purulence, ſuch as 
is expectorated in that frightful diſeaſe ; and 
OE ſince 
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"OB alum has been fo much in vogue, the 
bills of mortality can beſt tell what terrible 
havock has been annually made by that. di- 


ſeaſe in the Britiſh metropolis : 3972 in the 


laſt twelve months,, fell victims to the rage of 
of that irremediable. malady, which may cor- 


roborate us in the opinion we ought to enter- 
tain of that drug. 


Alum is a dong corroſive, acid, alt; 
that made by art, is of ſuch exceſfive filthy 
compoſition, that we ſhall be eaſily excuſed 


mentioning its preparation. 


The great Greek father of phyſic aſſures 
us, that all acid and bitter things are entirely 
void of every nouriſhing quality : if therefore 
alum be mingled in the compoſition of bread, 
that ſtrong acid muſt certainly deprive it of 


the virtue we expect in that food, which is 


ſaid to be the ſtaff of life, and to ſtrengthen 
man's heart. It is no Ban then, that much 
of this bread ſatisfies ſo little, and yet nou- 
riſhes much leſs: it makes the appetite vora- | 
cious and canine; and yet nature is bereaved 
of that help the requires from the food the 


longs for. Two ounces of wholeſome un- 
adul- 


this be given them? Tis to be hoped 


diſpoſing of the poor, than in a manner this 
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adulterated bread, will ſupport a man itn 
ſtrength, health, and ſpirits longer, than fix. 
teen ounces of the miſchievous compound; 
therefore, of courſe, this bad bread is really iſ 
eight times. dearer than the good, excluſive ] 
of the loſſes upon the buyer from impute 
mixtures, a conſideration founded on experi. i 
ment, and ought to have ſome weight with| 
the ncedy and poor. 


I hope it will therefore never paſs into an a, 
deſigned to prevent the abuſes of bakers, that 
when bread is proved to contain alum, the 
ſame ſhall be forfeited to the poor, or, as it 
would imply, now the mixture of alum 
is thus explained, that, as it might poiſon 
the rich, it may be better the poor ſhould 
eat the ſame: on whom, if it happens not 
to have that effect, as this bread appears 
void of nouriſhment, for what intent ſhould 


they muſt not be forced to eat it; but here- 
after I will point out a better method of 


bread might poflibly do it. At preſent, if ſuch 
bread 
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Wbread be found, let it be burned or bak 
leſt it become food for horſes, ſwine, or dogs, 
to which animals it would be cruel and dan- 
gerous to give that poiſonous bread. A ſmall 
Wquantity of alum water injected by a vein, 
proves mortal venom ; it curdles the blood. 


Certain it is, that only abſolute arſenic i is a 
more deſtructive thing than alum, (yet others 
of theſe notorious adulterations have the fame 
fatal effects) eſpecially given in bread, and 
entangled in the oilyneſs of wheat. Be not 
afrighted, but warned by the truth; for con- 
fident I am, that more infants are ped; in 


town, than thoſe who die of caſual diſeaſes; and 


yet there is rarely any other» ſort of bread to 
be had: to the tender babe, often taken, 
it is a deadly morſel ; beware then ye tender 
parents, what bread your little children eat; 
be careful leſt the guilt of the baker ſhould | 
venom your tranquility, and bereave you. of 
your hopes, or your darling of health, 


A perſon of ſingular veracity affirmed to 
the author of theſe papers, that, in one of the 
largeſt pariſhes in Weſtminſter, from his own 
obſervation, he was affured that more people, 
by one third, have Wer the grave in that 

pariſh, 


— 
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ſigning a very irrefrageable reaſan for the pre- 


hat almoſt every houſe is ſickly ? The ſtreets 


wore ; the men who paſs through them, for 
they git bear that name, have rather the palid 


. 
parihi, ſinee the dearneſs of corn was created, 
than ever was known, in the time berwixt this 
peftilence of adulterating bread, and the great 
plague in London ; and that of the burials, it 
was obſervable, that two-thirds, were young 
children : : it was before remarked, that when 
corn 1s dear, ther mote adulterations are uſed. 
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And as "the adulterators have been under 
ſtronger temptations to uſe their other impu- 
rities, alum has of courſe been of late years 


more frequently employed i in bread. | 


When we confider the effects of tbeſe qua- 
lities, and how commonly they ara uſed in 
bread; one would think, amongſt ſenſible 
people, there would be little. difficulty in aſ- 


ſent manifeſt decay of the inhabitants of this 
metropolis, either in point of decreaſe or de- 
generacy : for whilſt theſe abuſes continue 


daily to be practiſed, is it to be wondered at, 


have loſt that univerſal countenance of alacrity 
and health, we bave heard they formerly 


FC- 
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reſemblance of ghoſts newly riſen, trooping 
from their ſepulchres, than the bold, ſpirited 
aſpect of Engliſhmen ; far from any compli- 
ment to their ſtout manly progenitors, or ho- 
nour to the munificence of Providence ſhown 

towards their iſland. In the moſt temperate 
W climate ; the moſt ſalubrious air, and copious 
plenty of ſuch productions as befriend human 
Wife, and even indulge in a ſuperfluity of en- 
Wjoyments ; the people ſicken, a languid decay- 
Wed effeminate crew. Other nations, alas! who 
Wenvy our bleſſings, pity our prepoſterous uſe 
of them, or laugh us to ſcorn, when they ſee 
Jus dupes to inordinate avidity ; which, like 
he Cercean cup, of baleful power, perverts 
Vith diabolical artifice that plenty to poiſon, 
Whoſe bleſſings to our bane; and we decay 
Wike brutes in a contagion, and die; or our 
Voor are famiſhed like men in a ſquincey, in 
the very midſt of the moſt plentiful granary 
Wot nature. 


Enquire amongſt the artizans and trades- 
people, ſcarce an individual that can boaſt of 
an uninterrupted health; but, on the contra- 
ry, they are to a man almoſt generally di- 
ſeaſed. ö ! 
F 


for 
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Never were the maladies of mankind < | 
multiplied, or ſo difficult of cure; never was 
ſuch frightful, indiſcriminate devaſtation, and 
havoc, made amongſt the people of theſe ci. | 
ties, as at preſent, by the artificial peſtilence, 
ſince the natural plague. Turn to the bill 
of mortality fifty years paſt ; though then 
the inhabitants were indiſputably more nu- 
merous than at preſent ; burials were fewer, 
and thoſe ever exceeded by the births. The 
number of the people therefore increaſed; 
but now how far otherwiſe ? which naturally 
excites an idea concerning the future ſtate of i 
theſe cities, which cannot procreate any plea» iſ 
ſure upon the heart of a patriot. 


We have indeed been told, that bread is 
the ſtaff of life, and given to comfort thei 
heart of man ; but now it is bereaved of its 

. virtues, and the ſtaff of life is become a ſcyth 
in the hand of Time, to mow down with 
ſwifter rapidity the generations of mankind; 
and we, who formerly might have eaten the 

food of comfort, health, and ſatisfaction, now 
touch it with ſuſpicion, or taſte it with affright, 
and may be juſtly ſaid to poſſeſs it with fear, 

and to eat the bread of trembling. Could x 

great! 
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greater hardſhip befall a people? and can it be 

too much lamented ? or ſpeedy redreſs too 
| ardently coveted ? or to,quickly begun ? 


Ss Humane people will not give this compound 
to the moſt worthleſs animals, but with re- 
luctancy. Surely then, ſenſible ones will 
forego the uſe of it, though urged to eat 
bread by the exigence of habitude. As it is 
mingled with noxious impurities, it is terri- 
fying and abhorrible. Like + Damocles, we 
tremble whilſt we eat it, leſt it ſhould 
prove our laſt, The fear of poiſon, as to the 
tyrants of old, abridges the enjoyment of our 
neceſſary food; and whilſt we attend the de- 
mands of life, we are juſtly alarmed with the 
fear of death, and terrified leſt our very table 
ſhould prove a ſnare to us. Like the fool 
of a quack upon a ſtage ; are the people then 
to have poiſon forced down their throats, for 
the profit of theſe adulterators, or muſt they 
continue to avoid daily bread ; wretched al- 
ternative! No, ſurely, the people have guar- 
dians to protect them; and to ſee them juſti- 
fied on the men who have perpetrated ſuch 


attrocious abuſes upon them. 
* of 
I Vide Horace, 


in their infancy. 


eminence. Within theſe twelve months only, 
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Of the children born laſt year, not one 
half are now living, and I wiſh no more than 
twenty of thoſe were puny and ſickly, for one 
that is well. Fourteen thouſand and fifty- 
nine were born laſt year within the bills, and 
nine thouſand five hundred and forty- ſix died 


It will be faid by many people, the immo- 
ralities and luxury of the age produce this ef- 
tet, and not the bread by its adulteration ; 
but pray are not the other cities of Europe, 
many of them immoral and luxurious to ex- 
treme ; and yet, tho' it may affect thecomplexi- 
ons of thoſe people, their cities, as theſe are 
uſed to do when ſuch ſophiſtications were un- 
known, continue to grew populous, whilſt theſe 
ſeem to be deſcending faſt from their point of 


the burials' of the dead of theſe cities, have 
ſupernumerated the births by ſeven thouſand 
two hundred and fixty fouls. As this de- 
creaſe of the people began about the time of 
theſe adulterations, has kept pace with their 
progreſs, and continues to increaſe as they 
do, I think it would be folly or preſumption 


to ſeck for any other cauſe, eſpecially as this 
| de- 


decrement chiefly happens by the young; 
and to them it is, that theſe mixtures prove 
he moſt fatal, and the populouſneſs of a 
ity depends upon that ſupply. 
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The preſent decay of the people is not a 
ronger proof of the fatal effects of theſe 
abuſes, than a motive to their redreſs, 


Their miſchiefs, both to the private con- 
itution and to the public body, are fo 
W:rcadful ; the temptation to uſe them is ſo de- 
eſtable, and the diſcovery of them when em- 
loyed in. bread fo difficult, even to chemical 
Wcoceſſes, that compaſſion on ſuch offenders, 
Wight ſeem cruelty to the reſt of mankind; 
much as mercy to the hand that is crim- 
oned with homicide : and as the wealth of 
community depends upon the labour and 
nduſtry of Individuals, as theſe upon their 
trength ; and that, in its turn, upon the health 
f a people: ſo it would be as criminal a pity 
n the merciful, who have a regard to 
he happineſs of mankind to oppoſe the ſe- 
erity of equity upon them; as a culpable 
nity, and of the moſt impolitic nature, 
| | ſhould 


_ conſideration of any pecuniary penalty, to 


clemency, and wiſdom of the preſent : ſo the 
heart of every patriot muſt hope, it never 
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11 
ſhould that ſtate, which has a due reſpect to 
either its own power or ſafety, permit the 


preponderate in the ſcales of juſtice, over the 
lives of the people; an error of ſuch palpable 
notice, as it cannot impute the juriſprudence, 


will reproach with a want of thoſe neceſfary 
endowments, any future miniſters of the Bri- 
tiſh government. 


ROO: FL 9% Wo 
TO THE 
Right Honourable, &c. 
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AVIN G inſeribed this piece, 
in the dedication prefixed to 
public ſpirits, who, collectively, like 
he rays drawn to one focal point, 
more ſenſibly influence the flouriſh- 
ing of arts, ſciences, manufactures, 
Wand commerce; I was alſo ſoon fixed 
Wn my choice, at what altar I ſhould 
edicate this little offering. 


To that patriot are they dati 
ed, whoſe noble eloquence is an 


admiration, whoſe public ſpirit is a 


protection to the nation: confi- 
dent that the great virtue of the 
Engliſhman, will excite him to exert 
that power of the orator, with his 
uſual commanding preciſion of lan- 


guage, 


he firſt part of it, to that ſociety of Pa foot * 47 


DEDICATION. 
guage, if they meet with his approba. 
tion, to bring into execution, the ſubs 
ſequent propoſals of national utility. 


As I have already ſaid, that the 
nobleſt intellectual endowment q 
nature or acquirement, in conjundi 
on with the firſt virtue of heaveny 
unite to form this amazing man 
it would be an imputation to the idel 
I have of the ſenſibility of the wolf 
and mankind, to offer to point ouf 
ſuch a {ingular phenomenon by namg 
if it was not my ambition to dignily| 
and ingratiate it with the nation; 4 
well as to embelliſh my ſubject theres 
with ; and to honour, by approach 
10 it to the name of Mr. Pitt, that dl 


Illuſtrious Sir, © — b 
your moſt Gbedtent 
humble ſervant] | 
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'C H * P. II. 
The Methods to redrefs the Abuſes 


arraigned and condemned in the 5 


foregoing Part. 
INTRODUCTION, 


AVING in the preceding Diſſertation 
_ exhibited the many Impurities em- 


Millers; and having, in part, ſhewed the many 
Evils human Health derives from thoſe Abuſes, 


ployed by Bakers, Corn-dealers, and 


and explained ſome of the fatal Effects of their 


Infli.ence upon the Community, this Intro- 
duction might ſeem needleſs : But that we 


may not tranſgreſs Method and Uniformity 


in the Edifice we erect to the public Good, 
or affront the Delicacy of the accurate Judge 
of ſuch Works, with the Negligence of Art, 
and diſregard to ſcientifical Regularity ; and 
at the ſame time that we may in the following 
Prop ofals, become more eaſily comprehended 
by others, it muſt be diſpenſed with, | 

| B ; ' 


When 


121 


Wen a Redreſs, then, of the Abuſes of 
this fatal Influence was deſired by the Author 
of theſe Sheets as a Thing which he thought 
had been ſufficiently demonſtrated to be the 
. firſt Conſideration to every Perſon who had 
an Heart dignified with a Wiſh towards the 
Good of the Public, in one of the moſt im- 
portant Effentials ; with Influence to ſet ſuch 
a noble and falutary Purpoſe in Motion: The 
great Perſonages to whom he applied on this 
Occafion immediately demanded, What car: 
be done to reform theſe Miſchiefs? 


A categorical Reply was not eaſily to be 
given. But more mature Deliberation has 
ſuggeſted a Method to effectuate this great 
Taſk, and that too without deſtroying ſo great 
and uſeful a Body of Men as the Bakers, A 
Method by which many and great Advantages 
will be derived to the Community. 925 


: 10 was aeg in the firſt Treatiſe « written 
to diſcover the Abuſes practiſed in making of 
Bread, and their unhappy Effects upon the 
Health and Lives of the People: That by the 
.Uſe of Hand-mills Families might be enabled 
to make their © own Bread ; and that it might 


| 'be 
7 Poiſon detected. 


131 


be baked either 1 in economical or parochial 
OVENS. | 


But to this is objedted the Difficulty of com- 
mencing new Methods; Servants cannot 
make Bread, and their Diſlike to Drudgery 
will for ever prevent their learning that Art, or 
if they know it, acknowledging the ſame. 
Therefore Hand-mills would only ſerve to 
prevent, the Adulteration of Flour. 


But as the Abuſes are of POE alarming 
Sort, and cry aloud for Redreſs, we ought to 
ſurmount every Obſtacle which oo our 
way to it. 


The Security of Health, the Lives of their 
Children, and the Felicity of their Families 
will, I preſume, influence all thoſe whom 
Fortune places above the Level of Poverty, to 
deſire this Reformation. I have not con- 
verſed with one who does not wiſh it; 
and with reſpect to thoſe whom decent 
Parſimony, keeps out of the Graſp of Want, 
as well as the Poor, whoſe Infelicity feels 'it ;- 
I preſume they will have no Objection to a a 
Propoſal which will fave to their Families 
T wo Thirds of the preſent Expence of their 


B 2 . 


141 
Bread. To the rſt 3 it is ſuppoſed enough has 
already been ſaid to conciliate their Concur- 
rence, in the foregoing Part of this Treatiſe ; 
and now we ſhall turn ourſelves to the latter. 


To them it has already been obſerved, That 
Two Ounces of honeſt Bread does certainly 
and virtually, as repeated Experiment con- 
vinces the Author of theſe Papers, ſupport a 
Man longer in Health and Strength than a 
Pound of the adulterated Compoſition ; and 

that it ts more delicious, and retains more the 
true ſapid Fragor of the Wheat, is obvious to 
all thoſe who have taſted it. In reſpect of 
Nouriſhment, it is manifeſt men that the for- 
mer ſort of Bread is cheaper by One Eighth 

than the preſent adulterated Sophiſtication. 
But this is not the Argument we ſhall proceed 
upon, tho' one of the ſtrongeſt Validity ; the 
following Calculations, from undeniable Au- 
thority, may carry a more ſtriking Conviction. 
Demonſtration is the beſt Proof; and the So- 
lidity of Reaſon is of more Force ſometimes, 


than the Perſuaſions of the moſt ſplendid 
| Rhetoric, 


But before we proceed to a Redrefs of theſe 
2 it may not be i Proper to lay open 
the 


_ SL 
the Source from whence they are originally 


derived; which may be ſeen in the enſuing 
Hiſtory. 


8E 


F we enquire into thoſe Volumes, in 
which the Event of national Calamities is 
recorded, we ſhall find one of the moſt fatal that | 
ever the Iniquities of its People have provoked = I 
from the Diſpleaſure of Heaven upon this Mi 
Iſland, is the DisrILEER V. Had it pleaſed 1 
Providence to viſit this Land, for Offences leſs | if 
repugnant to his Will; it might have ſufficed ſl 
his great Mercy, to have requited thoſ e Wi} 
more venial Crimes by a Denunciation of Mit 
Peſtilence only. But the Malefactions of 
our Forefathers were too heinous for any Af- 
flictions to recompence, except this moſt 
enormous of human Damnations, only the 
Puniſhment, ftom Man inflicted, could ſuffice. 
So our Country was not permitted to be chaſ- 
tiſed by the lenient Hand of Heaven: nor 
was Peſtilence to be propitiated. Spirituous 
Liquors” therefore obtained, — and with the 
Diſtillery not only the Plague made fearful 
Inroad upon human Lives, but leagued with 


its 


[6] 
its en Dearth, Combination, Fore- 


ſtalling, with . Oppreflion of the Poor; and 
that worſt of fatal Curſes, the poiſoning of 
Bread, | 


Now it happened when that l of 
Corn, the Diſtillery, became ſo outrageouſly 
voracious, like the Dragonof Babyloni/hIdolatry, 
that it could hardly be ſatisfied with the beſt 
Produce of the Furrow ; that a Race worle in 

their Effects by much than Locuſts or Cater- 
pillers, engendered, like Snakes in a Dunghill, 
or the Hydra in Lernean Bogs, in the Dregs 
of that ruinous Craft. Theſe Creatures are the 
more terrific, becauſe they bear the Similitude 
.of Man, (a Name by which I dare not call 
them) as if to ſhew us that that Shape does 
not always preclude the Monſter ; and their 
proceeding upon two Legs is an Argument 
| why all Savages of rapacious Prey, muſt not 
nneceſfariiy walk upon four. I will not call 
1 them Locuſts, for with much more Subtilty 
they are deſtructive beyond what Egypreever 
| knew. But they have a Power not only to 
| deſtroy but to pervert to Miſchief the Bleſ-. 
| {ings they fall upon; and thoſe Inſects may 
| perhaps have ſome Uſe in the Chain of 


Nature, 


= 
Nature, a Privilege of which theſe we ſpeak 
of are totally deſtitute: If thoſe have any Uſe in 
the Creation theſe inutile Animals are not at all 
like them in that Particular; theſe are in- 
fluenced by Artifice, Avidity, or malevolent 
Option, thoſe purſue the coercive Dictates of 


' Theſe Bein gs are called Corn-jobbers or 
Mealmen, and derive their Origin *, as we 


| 
E 


The more I reafon with myſelf on the Cauſes of ar- 
tificial Scarcities, and the Evils in conſequence of them, 
the more Arguments I find to convince me that they de- 
rive their Source from the Diſtillers. This if not wile 

fully, wholly I am confident, occaſionally. 
he Quantity of Corn deſtroyed þy the Diſtillery ig 

and about London is nearly 150,000 Quarters per Ann. 
this from Computations of their own: Now I believe 
they will allow they neither did, nor was it poſſible for 
them to grind that Quantity themſelves ; thus were they 

_ obliged to contract with a Set of Men, to furniſh what *' 

they had occaſion for; from thence ſprung that Buſineſs : 
ſo eminently injurious amongft us, the Corniagter-and 
Mealmen ; whs bought and ground firſt for the Diſtillers, 
then were the Goers-between the Farmer and Diſtillers 
and afterwards became from Providers to the Diſtillery, 
Caterers for the Bake-houſe; I had almeſt faid Supply» 
ers of the Merchant, and even the Navy. | 

Though Wheats yield the moſt Spirit of any Grain, 
yet the Diſtiller uſed theſe but on account of their Vir- 
tue, for that Purpoſe, in proportion to the Price they 
bore : This brought up the Methods of mixing and 

grinding a variety of Grain together. From this . 
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when Plenty is before them, Oppreſſion and 


dit, taught to the Mealman by the Diſtiller, did the firſt 
of theſe, employ. it for the Uſe of the Bakers; and by 
this means could he ſerye them alſo Nel than when 
they bought themſelves Wheats, and had them ground 
on their own Account: Thus came Horſe Corn always 
to be proportionably as dear as the other Grain, though 
greater tities were raiſed, and leſs ſuppoſed to de 
conſumed: Hence alſo they become Maſters of the fair 
Dealer, and of the Markets themſelyes. 
Men ſo ſituated, ftamped with the Avidity of Gain, and 
well inſtructed in what Seaſons of the Year they became 
moſt uſeful to the Diſtiller, and to the Baker in London, 
had little elſe to do, than foreſtall and engroſs every Mar- 
ket; till they had ſufficient Quantities in their Hands, to 
ſetile what Price they plexſed upon, it, and to ſophiſticate 
the pureſt of Grain, as they judged moſt beneficial to 
themſelves, . ee BY TE + 274 f 
But without aecuſing their Lucre of mixing Impuri- 


| 8 tc ountry by the Spirits they ex- 
N to Sale, abuſed the Land d by 4 


Trade, by 


Horror 


. * 5 * * 
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Horror are on dach Side. Soon intertwiſting 
themſelves with the Intereſt of the prin- 
cipal Farmers, availed of the Conſpir acy 
of Millers, from this Union, fike Sin 
from Death and of the Devil, Combina- 
tion and Adulteration were firſt engendered, 

But the Sophiſtications intended to impofe 
upon the Diftiller had a much more unhappy 
Event; for in theſe they ſucceeded fo well in 
impoſing upon the Underſtanding of the Diſ- 
. tiller, in the Corn they had ground for him: 
that the Aduſteration is next tried upon the 
Baker: ſo that if we refuſe to be poiſoned 
with Gin, we cannot poſſibly eſcape the Miſ- 
chiefs concealed in our Bread; all eat this, 
but 1 hope to Gop all do not drink that. 

However, tho' they find their Impurities not 
palmed fo ſnuggly upon the Baker, who was 
then uſed to buy his Corn and get it ground; 

ſo that probably he not only underſtood the 
Bread Flour, but alſo the Corn too, a Know- 
ledge he found of no manner of uſe, now: 
the upſtart Nuſance, the Mealman, had a- 
greed to ſupply him with Flour at a much 
eaſier Rate than he could poſſibly grind it at; 
The Cheapneſs of the Flour and of cqurſe 
the additional Profit .upon it was a tempting 
Tun upon a Set of People to whom it has not 


8 Pleaſeg 


[19] 
_ pleated Tradition to deliver down to our Time 
the moſt unblemiſhed Reputations of Pro- 
bity. To theſe Men in ſuch Circumſtances 
the preſent Tribe of Bakers may moſt eaſily 
perhaps ſuppoſe how they were affected. 
Though therefore the Flour which the Meal- 
man had delivered them juſt now was far 
from anſwering the Purpoſe of Bread, they 
reſolved to try Tricks ; and Alum was found 
to ſucceed ſo effectually in concealing the 
Millers and Mealmens Impurities, that they 
alſo became a Link in the Chain of-Iniquity ; 
and from this firſt Fountain of Sophiſtication 
the Current of Detriment and Oppreſſion 
growing as it proceeded along, has continued 
to increaſe to this Moment; being ariſen to 
ſuch an alarming Height, that like a Deluge 
it threatens national Deſtruction, and already 
reproaches the Sufferers with Inſenfibility, 
who permit themſelves to be borne away, and 
do not conſult ſome ſpeedy Method of Safety. 
For now Diſtreſs and Wrong, the Effects of 
Combination are ſucceeded by Robbery and 
Murder; ſor as it appears many fall daily ſa- 
crificed to theſe Abuſes. 


Oppreſſing the needy theſe Recreants ſcrape 
to the Bone the Hand of induſtrious Penury; 


their 
* 
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[ 11 
their Artifice tends to aggravate Miſery, and 
like Stars of baleful Aſpect, to pervert or 
with-hold the Mercies of Heaven ; robbing 
under the Cloak ef Trade, they baffle the 
Laws and ſubvert the Barriers of Equity, and 
with Cruelty unknown to common Murder, 
they break the Heart of the Man, who till 
their Abuſes prevented him, could with a 
decent Appearance have ſupported a struggle 
againſt Need. They diſtreſs the Friendleſs, 
becauſe Juſtification will not help when he calls. 
They add Deſpondency to the Goal, and im- 
brue with Venom the Thorns and Aſperities 
that perplexed the Path of Poverty. Nay, to 
ſuch a Length of Cruelty they go as to com- 
pel many miſerable Families, we have heard 
of, who preferred Innocence to the unjuſt 
Gratification of Hunger, and to bear the Ri- 
gour of the moſt famiſhing Extremity with 
Integrity and a filent Tear ; to convert to hu- 
man Food ſach Impurities as might ſtagger 
Faith to mention, as much as they affect the 
Heart to think upon. Others in whom the 
Power of Probity might too much reſemble 
their own, when he Cries of Nature pre- 
vailed over the Dictates of Virtue, have aban- 
doned that Regard they ſhould have had to 
the infringement of Property and invading . 
C 2 the 


WEIR 
the Poſſeſſions of others, to eſcape falling a 

rey to Famine, have become regretted 
Victims to Juſtice in ſuch. an ignominious 
Manner as might have almoſt equalled the 
Malefactions of them, to whoſe Account 
doubtleſs the juſt Diſpenſations of Providence 
will place thoſe of theſe commulerated Cri- 


| minals. 


But beſides theſe 8 the Pipe of 
Self-intereſt played upon by theſe Wretches 
has become a Trumpet of Sedition arouzing 
the Turbulence of popular Uproar to revenge 
their Oppreſſions ;. ſtriking with Terror the 
Spectators, inſulting Laws, endangering Civil 
Iofiitations, and the Subverſion of Authority, 
the Introduction of Anarchy and Miſchief, 


and the certain Effuſion of much human 
Blood. 


Confiderations of ſuch Weight, theſe are 
preſumed to be as may ſufficiently awaken the 
Attention of every Man of Conſideration, 
Compaſſion, or Authority; who will, even 


tho' they poſtpone every Regard for Health, 
and the many Miſchiefs it derives from ſuch 


Abuſes, be affected with a Recital, and de- 
'firous of a Remedy for ſuch Grievances. 


SECT, 


2. 
SECT. 


O W, having therefore given the Bittli, 

Parentage, Education, Life and Beha- 
viour of the genuine indubitable Cauſes of theſe 
Abuſes; their /a/? Dying Speech and Execution 
muſt be left to a more proper Seaſon, and fittet 
Place. We ſhould not however forget when 
a Diſeaſe is arrived at ſuch a Height in the 
Body of the Community it is full Time to 
explore a Remedy ; that if any can be found 
which may abate the Malady and not reduce 
the Conſtitution, much more approveable is 
the Advice of that Phyſician who preſcribes' 
it, than the Opinion of any Dabbler in political 
Pharmacy who affirms nothing can fave the 
Patient, but generally the laſt Reſource of the 
Skilful, a plentiful judicial Phlebotomy. | 


| Admit me therefore to introduce theſe Pro- 
poſals contained in the following Diſſerta- 
tion; with a few Strictures upon the Corn- 
Trade, or the Cauſes of the Difficulties which 
prevent it's being eaſily underſtood by the 
Generality of Mankind, with ſome upon the 
Buſineſs of Bakers. 


Wheats are ſold by different Meaſures al- 
tnoſt all over the Kingdom, from eight Gal- 


lons 


„„ 
lons to ten Gallons to the Buſhel ; almoſt every 
Farmer has a different Meaſure, which Huck- 
ſters and Mealmen being beſt acquainted 
with, ſo can they by this Means make the 
greateſt Advantages, both of the Farmer and 
the Public. Doth not this encourage an Ha- 
bit of tricking and ſharping, and degenerate 
Trade itſelf into Gaming? 


Wheat is bought by Meaſure and Flour is 
ſold by Weight, eight Gallons ſuppoſed equal 
to the Meaſure. The Medium or general 
| Meaſure of Wheat is about nine Gallons to 
the Buſhel, but when fold in Flour, is by 
Weight, equal to eight Gallons to 2 Buſhel. 


10 ſome Markets forty Buſhels is called a 
N in others five Buſhels is called a Load; 


the firſt is a Cart-Load, the latter a Man's 
Load. 


The Obligation of a Sack, or five Buſhels 
of Flour, weighing two hundred and two 
quarters, neat Flour; is a Reaſon which in- 
duces the Mealman to mix with inferior 
Wheats which are lighter, and with the Flour 
itſelf, heavier Ingredients, or to grind with 
them baſer Corn, ſuch as Beans, G c. , 
| To 


tis] 


Toll, for Grinding in many Places, is taken 
in Kind; this Cuſtom moſt commonly pre- 
vailing ir Places where the Farmer ſends his 


Corn to grind for the Uſe of his Family; for 


he generally ſells the beſt at Market, and 
keeps the Leavings for the Maintenance of 
his own | Houſe, The Bowl-diſh or 'Toll- 


diſh made uſe of to meaſure their Due out of 
the whole Wheats is ſaid generally to contain 


from four to five Pounds of Wheat; but 
ſome are known to extend as far as ten Pounds. 
When the Toll is taken in Money, as in Ox- 
fordſbire, it is eight Shillings for forty 
Buſhels; and within twenty-five Miles of 


London One Shilling and Six-pence for every 


five Buſhel; the one a Cart-Load, the other 
a Man's Load, as before- mentioned. All 
Tolls ought to be pecuniary, or elſe in the 
Times of Scarcity the Bowl, perhaps artfully 
made, and not unſkilfully plunged into the 
Property of induſtrious Penury, becomes an 
Aggravation of the Hardſhips of Famine, 
and gives the Miller a more exorbitant Pay 
for his Work; at that very Time it ought to be 
moſt eaſy, and when the Poor are leaſt able 
to diſpenſe with the Diſh of Oppreſſion and 
Extortion; they are fleeced in the moſt 
inclement Seaſon of Adverſity. 5 
eee | Three 


! 


Three Sorts of Bread are ſold in London, 
Fine Bread, Second Bread, and Houſhold. 
No though the Perſon I employed, inquired 
with great Diligence at the ſeveral Inns in 
London, where Meal is pitched by the Meal- 
man to be ſold to the Baker, yet there was but 
One Sort of Flour to be fold, and this the in- 
ferior Sort, that called the Hertfordſhire Whites, 
is confeſſedly PEG by Paſtry-cooks only. 


Tt is a Pity the Act made in the Time of 
Henry VII. (Anno 11. Cap. 4.) for regulating 
Meaſures, had not better taken Place. It was 
he fixed the Vincheſter Buſhel which was to be 
of eight Gallons of Wheat, every Gallon to 
contain eight Pounds Troy, and every Pound 
Troy, twelve Ounces, every Ounce twenty 
Pennyweight, and each Pennyweight, to be 
the Weight of thirty-two Corns of Wheat, 
that grew in the middle of the Ear of Wheat. 
Now upon what was to be a univerſal Rule 
in the Kingdom, it is ſuppoſed Wheats of a 
middle Quality, or properly ſuch as were rather 
inferior to theſe were choſe for this Purpoſe, 
as thereby the Subject, eſpecially in ſcarce 
Years, might not be injured. With this Suppo- 
_ in Henry VII. 8 Time the Vincheſter 
Buſhel 
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5 
Buſhel of Wheat was computed to weigh 
fixty-four Pounds Troy ; and as one hundred 
forty-four Pounds Averdupoize Weight are 
equal to one hundred ſeventy - five Troy 
Weight, then was a Wincheſter Buſhel of 
ordinary. Wheat at that Tiny to 
weigh nearly fifty-three Pounds I muſt ob- 
ſerve this Weight is much inferior to the ge- 
| neral Ideas of our Times, which ſuppoſe the 
beſt Wheat, Mought to bes he Wincheſter 
Buſhel, from fixty-one to ſixty-two Pounds: 
but they then had not the Arts gf increaſing 
the Weight of Flour. : 


To induce the Baker to buy his Flour in 
the Grain ; for the Benefit of Families who 
would make their own Bread, and for the 
Maintenance of the Poor in Workhouſes; 
employing them in an eaſy Induſtry, by in- 
troducing the Uſe of Hand- mills; by which 
to prevent future Combinations in the 
Corn-Trade, and Adulterations of Bread, and 
to illuſtrate our Propoſal, the four following 
Articles ſhould be conſidered. | 


1. Profits of the Mealman, January 1758 
calculated, ſuppoſing he ſold neat Flour 
at thirty-ſeyen Shillings per Sack, 


D 2. Agr 
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2. 8 of the Charge of Bread and 
Profits made by the Baker at preſent in 
the 2 80 Method. with the leaſt So- | 


1 «a 


3. Account e the ia a Ws a 
by the Baker, was he to buy his Wheats 
and grind them himſelf. 


4. Account of what would be faved | in the 
Bills of Mortality were the Bakers obliged 
to carry the whole of their Wheat to ps 
Workhouſes of their reſpective Pariſhes, 

| to be ground i in Hand-mills by the Poor. 


I have procured the ſubſequent 8 
tion of the Profits of the Mealman for the 
Satisfaction of the Baker, and to ſhew him 
the Advantages of buying his own Wheat, 


and procuring it to be ground. 


| January, 1758. with a Suppoſition that the 
Flour-is neat : The Profits of the Meal-man 


upon five Buſhels of 'Corn only, amount te 
11 8. 2 d. „ 0 


Five 


Low — 2 — — 


— 
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Five Buſhels of Wheat, at Ql. s. d. q. 
| Gallons per Buſhel the Win- 

cheſter Meaſure (5 Buſhels 
5 Gallons) at 40 8. per Quar- 


ter, ſuppoſing him to buy the 
beſt Wheat, is - - - - - - 


Grinding and bolting wahin* 1 
Five Miles of London - - fo 

Cartage to London © 1 © 

Charges of Sacks and picking RES, 
at the Inn 9 3 


_ 6540 10 2 
| Bran and Pollard to be deducted c 9 .$...9 


a 
» 


I IL 


The Five Buſhels of FO will 
„Heller 4 


The Profit of the Mealman in 
5 Buſhels of Wheat, is 


Now was there proper Regulations of the 
e Market, and a due Diſpoſition of Mills, the 
n Baker by acquiring a competent Knowledge 
of Wheats, which he may with a little Ap- 
plication arrive at in a few Days, he would 
fave all this uſzleſs Expence ; - from a Craft 
which was engendered in the Dregs of a' 


D 2 " Diſtillery; 


'C 
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Diſtillery ; is ſupported by Oppreffion, and 
carried on by Villainy, as much to the real 
Detriment of the Bakers as the Abuſe of the 
Eaters of Bread. 


But leſt we ſhould be ſuſpected of Partia- 
lity to the Bakers ; for the Benefit of the Poor; 
Induſtrious, and Frugal, who may think of 
making their own Bread, and ſo avoiding the 
Frauds of the Mealmen, diſappointing theit 
exorbitant Gains, and alſo eſcaping the Bakers 
Profit as well as the Adulterations made uſe 
of by either of them; and for the Encou- 
ragement of Hand-mills to grind Corn, and 
Ovens to bake their own Bread in Work- 
houſes, we ſhall exhibit a View of the Bakers 


Prefits, which I believe. will be found very 
Juſt. 


Account 


T 21 a 
Account of a Sack or 5 Buſhels of Meal made 
- into Bread with the leaſt Adulteration 
- practiſed, and the n s Profits thereon. 


ECW i I. s. 54. 
1:23 V0 - Five Buſhels of Flour 1 17 


a. ae: Þ Leer ib Oz. at 1d. BOP. to o © 3 
Salt I lb. per Buſhel at £3, 5 
8 83 12 per Ib. I 6 5 
ater, 3 Gall. per Bu 
0:2: x 13.0 15 Galloris - to ATE 
| Four Faggots, at 29. halfp. | 
per Faggot, and —_ OY 
at 1d. per Billet - 5 
© O 3 © Yeaſt Half a Gallon — © '6 
Rent, Wear and Tear of TA | 
Oven, and Serv. Wages 
4 0 6 o or 454 lb. CR ® 60 
. Sold for 2 9 3 
Baker's Profit on Five Buſhels 0 8 0 


A Quartern Loaf in Dough ſhould weigh 
ive Pounds, To come out of the Oven, 
Four Pounds Six Ounces. If then the Quar- 
tern Loaf is ſold for Six-pence 1 ; 
the Whole is ſold for 21. 98. 3 d. 


N. B. The Water is charged full as much as uſed, as 
29 Gallons and an half of Water will wet 1 Buſhel of 
Wheat; in which Caſe the Baker's Profit will be 
nearly 2s. 6d. leſs on the 5 Buſhels. 


Hence it appears the Mealman, Engroſſer, 
or Huckſter's Profit far exceeds that of the 
Grower of the Wheats, the Miller or the Ma- 

nufacturer; and it ſtands to Reaſon, that Men 


A Wincheltet Pint of Water weighs whoſe 
I Ib, 4. 02, and half Aveirdup, | 


— — — - — 


e . ]¾ . ⁵³ OA OE 
— — 


— —— 
rr 
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whoſe whole Time is employed i in making Ad- 


vantages of aggravating the Miſeries of Indi- 

- gence, ſhould get the better of thoſe whoſe 
Thoughts are led with more honeſt and 
"uſeful Employments. 


Whereas was the Baker to buy his Wheat, 
and procure it to be ground himſelf his "Sg 
fits conſonant with the above Calculations 
would be as follows: | 
| | . d. g. 
Five Buſhels 5 Gall. of the beſt 
Wheat, bought at London 1 8 1 2 

Market, at 40s. per Qr. | 
Grind. and bolting, 3d. halfp. perBuſh. 8 
Wharfage and Lighterage, Load- 

ing, Cartage, 2d. per Buſhel fo OO”. 
Accord. to the above Acct. Salt o o 
Water and Yeaſt 0 © 
Alum (This charged that no De- 

ductions might be alledged) | 
Fuel, Rent, Wear, Tear, and 

| Servants Wages — — fo 


GW 0 


O 


8 138 
Bran and Pollard to be deducted o 5 


Total Coſt — — — 19 
Sale as charged above — — 2 9 


The Baker's Profit who buys his ; 
Flour in the Grain — 


And he who buys his Flour { 8 
from the Mealman, gains only 9 


The 


9 


WL 
F 


V 


_ 


0 
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The Difference as above, which effectuates 
the Propoſal we made, to ſhew the Baker a 
Method to adyance his honeſt Gain by more 
than double; beſides the farther very impor- 


tant Conſideration of being ſure to have his 
Flour unadulterated by the Mealman ; an 


Advantage, it is not pofſible to convey to him 
any exact Idea of. But with reſpect to this 
Point of Abuſe, in which the Baker may ſuffer 
a pecuniary Injury as well as his Cuſtomers, 
one of a much more fatal Nature ; it will be 
ſaid, Who ſhall grind his Corn for him; for the 
Millers are known Practitioners in the Arts of 
Adulteration ; and ſhould he employ them 
to manufacture his Meal, they may defraud 
him and the Public, no leſs than the Meal- 
man? which naturally introduces the ſalu 
Propoſal which gave. accaſion to this Chapter, 
and whereby he will, ſhould it be adopted, 
be protected from ſuch Impoſitions himſelf, 
and effectually precluded every Excuſe ſhould 
he invade the Property, or endanger the 
| Health of Mankind by employing any of the 
Pollutions of Sophiſtication in the Bread he 


F 


"I NGINES, Utenſils, and Inſtruments in 
; Sciences, Commerce, and Manufactures, 
Ts been contrived by Art, and Methods in- 
vented to teach as well as the irrational Crea- 
tures, Fire, Air, and Water, to perform the 
Work, or to alleviate the Labour of Man, 
whoſe Strength or Induſtry is thus ſupplicd 
by the Powers of N ature, 


But the Poor, who live upon the Public, 
dick long have they been expoſed to Rebuke ; 
and diſdained with the Reproach of ſuch ſe- 
vere Names as muſt greatly hurt thoſe who 
have a due Senſe of imputed Inſolence, and 
che Infamy of being deemed burdenſome, 
And this becauſe their Superiors perhaps have 
not provided for them a proper Employment, 
But is it fair to preclude this part of Man- 


kind the Privilege of being meritorious, to 


beſtow it on Elements, or give to the Brute 
Bpecie, which increaſes the Confumption of 
i, that Food which might make this part of 


our own Race happy and uſeful? At the 


ſame Time 'the indigent workleſs Wretch, 
muſt equally, tho' without Emolument, have 
A regretted Share ; Were it not much more 
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Horſes, and Horſes fed like Men, 


But though the Mill which is worked by 
Water, Fire, Wind, or Horſe, perhaps does 
not exceed the Labour of two Men, yet ge- 
nerally that Number are occupied to attend 


the Mill ; and tho' the Brute or the Elements 


are at Work, the Men, who could do the 


ſame, are by thoſe Subſtitutes made idle, 
Therefore, as the Induſtry of a Nation is its 
Wealth, no Avail is deriyed to the Commur 
nity from that Work, which+tho' an Horſe ar 
the Stream perform the kh , a Man 
muſt ſuperintend, , 


T 0 Bills of Mortality are ſap ſed to Cone 


tain 1,000, 000 Souls. Suppe e theſe, one 


with another, to conſume 9 Ounces of F lour 


fer Diem; the Sum of which is equal to 


| 19,045 Buſhels, or 2009 Sacks expended in 
one Day within the Bills of Mortality, One 
Shilling and Six-pence-is the Price for grind- 
ing a Sack or 5 Buſhels, within 25 Miles of 
London: Therefore the Corn gonſumed every 

E 9. 


noble properly to occupy, and feed Mankind, 
than thro the Influence of private Lucre, to 
prefer the Brute Creation, or Things inani- 
mate? What is the Reſult of ſuch prepoſte- 
rous Proceedings? Men have been fed like 
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Day: within the Bills pays 1501. 138. for the 
Grinding. A Sack or 5 Buſhels of Flour is 
the Produce of 5 Buſhels 5 Gallons Win- 
cheſter Meaſure. The Bills of Mortality then 


conſume 11, 300 Buſhels of Met of mg 
Meaſure per Diem. 


If the Hand- mill grinds — . one 
Buſhel in two Hours, as it is found to do, it 


will then require 22, 600 Hours to grind and 
dreſs with theſe Mills one 7258 $ e for 


the Bills of Mortality . 


A Village neighbouring to London is p 
poſed to contain 3000 Souls: From the Pa- 
riſh Books it appears, that ſhe maintains 
Forty-five Poor, yearly, at moſt, which one 
=_ another coſt 3s. 6s. per Week, to ſup- 


In the fame Proportion, which is 


ung them at the loweſt, Ned the Bills of 
Mortality muſt contain 15, 0 Poor: A 
Number able to grind more than the Quan- 
tity conſumed, were they to Work three 
hundted Days per Annum, at each Perſon 
two Hours per Day; and though ſome might 
be entirely incapacitated from Labour, yet 
others would be able to work with Pleaſure 
double that Time evety Day; ; 15,000 Poor, 
maintained at 6l. each ber Annum, muſt coſt 


their 


+ At! 70 route per Day to each Milt wodld de for al 
the „ the Bills of Mortality 2260 Mills. 
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their reſpective Pariſhes 90,0001. Now the 
Sum of 1501. 138. paid for the grinding of 
Corn, by the People of the Cities and Suburbs, 


every Day in the Year, amounts to near 
55,000]. + which conſiderably exceeds one 
half of the Maintaihance of their Poor. A 
Sum which J may ſay, is almoſt entirely 
thrown away upon Horſes, Water and Winds, 
to the "Encouragement. of Fraud, Idleneſs, 
Combination, F oreſtalling, Monopoly, and the 
Worſt of all Miſchiefs, fatal Adulterations. 


But with reſpect to the other half of the 
Maintenance of the Poor, that the Pariſhes 
may. be. entirely at Eaſe from that Weight ; 
other Mills mi ght be erected in their reſpec- 
tive Workhouſes, for the grinding of Horſe- 
Corn, * Powder for . Barbers, Starch for the 
Laundreſs, or even unſophiſticated Drugs for 
tae Diſpenſatory, or Linſeed-Oil for the Pain- 


ters; and J am in no doubt, but an Oil might 
alſo be by them expreſſed from Hemp- Seeds, 


Beech-Maſt, or Walnuts, which for Goodneſs, 
reproaches us for Inconſideration that we have 


hitherto neglected to improve a Manufacture, 


which would have ſupplied its Place without 
12 4 | our 


* Vid. PorsoN brit in the laſt Section. 
+ Though the firſt Charge of Mills with French Stones 


amounts but to 18,0801, at 81. per Mill; not one Quar- 
| ter's Poor Rate; a preſent trifling Expence for a gieat 


and perpetual Advantage 4 
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dur regretting the Want of that Produce of 
the Lucca Olives, for which we annually 


tranſport immenſe Sums of Money never to 
reviſit this Iſle. 


And if we allow the common Calculation 
that amongſt the Poor one Third of their 
Charge is upon Bread ; and then ſuppoſe that 
they buy that Food in the Grain and manu- 
facture it themſelves, it will appear from the 
precedent Account of the Baker's Profit, if he 
buys his own Wheat, that they will thereby 
3 half of this Third of the remaining 
half of their Charge. Glad we are that this 
Advice comes recommended with the pai 
cular Sanction of Approbation from the Gen- 
tlemen who ſuperintend that uſeful Inſtitution, 
the Foundling Hoſpital, who we are aſſured 
have adopted the Propoſal offered to their 
"Conſideration relative to this Purpoſe + ; and 
that their Bread is not only made, but that 
they are providing Hand-mills for the Grind- 
ing of the Corn uſed there. 


Was therefore this Method of ſapplyin; 
the Bakers with Bread-Flour to be adopted, 
the good Effects are fo many, and the Incon- 
venienees ſo few, that the latter are as hard 
to be ſuggeſted as the firſt to be enumerated: 
| Fot 


+ Vide Polsox Direczzs. 
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Por as the Power of working theſe tfand- 
Mills may be proportioned to the Strength 
of the Labourer, the Women and Children, 
the Blind, the Feeble ; nay, the Invalid and 
Decrepid might all contribute o their own 
Maintenance, in an Employment ealy, hu- 


Mane, comfortable to themſelves, and ex- 
tremely uſeful to the reſt of Mankind; and 


they who are now a Sort of dead Limb on 
the Body of the Community would become 


induſtrious profitable Members to it. The 


Indigent | would increaſe the Riches of their 
Country, in augmenting. by their Numbers 
the induftrious People it contains ; even whil& 


their Labour. tends to ſubvert Monopoly and 


Combination, and prevert the Effects of thoſe 


fatal Grigvances vpon the: Public * * wich a 


kind 


* Every Cuſtomer i in general is thoug -ht to be of ſome 


Value to the Vender. London and the Bills of Mortality 
are great Cuſtomers to the Country, and from thence 


alone it would be. thought they ſhould. have ſome Title 


to good Uſage; but how much the more ſo when it 


comes to be conſidered that in thele Kingdoms the Sup- 
port of the Landed Intereſt is Trade in general, and par- 


ticularly that of the Metropolis. Now if it be true_that 


from the Number of People returning a very confiderable 


Sum of Money to the Landed Intereſt, from thence an 
"Opportunity is taken to exact on them, and oppreſs their 
Trade; it being a Means to enhance the ManufaQuure!'s 


Wages, and injure Commerce, how ſhall we be ſurpriſed 


at the Sipineneſs of ſuch a Body of People, and how 
truly will the Proverb be verified, that Vat is every body's 
_Bujmeſs it no body's; For not to mention the Exactions 
new 
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kind. of Juſtification upon. thoſe Artificers of 
Famine who have been their Oppreſſors. And 
whilſt themſelyes by, this falutary Proviſion 

are reſcued from. the Repionch.« of Lazine * ; 


now Ad by enn in the . upon the 
bare Survey of the following Account, ſuppoſe only, and 

tis modeſtly ſpeaking, according to the Practices of the 
| reſent Times, That were they impoſed upon but 20 per 
1 . per Ann, let London and the Bills ef — look 
how hey ere e oo 


Bills of Mortality conſume annually 40, 000 "a 
Sacks, at 5 per'Sack —— 10 ol 143999914 
Suppoſe in the Bills there are 30,000 20 Horſes, | we 
Which for Straw, Hay, and Corn, return 2 
7 to qo neat 38. * Week, +7 3994990 
Ir 75 b. Bits of of Mortality contain nearly . 
166, ooo Families, and each conſume 10s. Þ 
worth of Dry Peaſe per Ann. this amount is) 
9 859825 xy! _ of bg Sorts, þ 
es the Quantities er a rry ( —4 
" uſed in the Wine Trade: Fade: May not I he ea 
111 5 n 1 577 
| s of ortality - Adil ht to con 8 
52,000 Oxen un. cheſe at 101. each + $20,000 


83,000 


„ 


Mutton, Veal, Lamb, Pork, Fowls, and 
PFiſh, not to fell the Sum, may be ſaid { 0 
to amount to PROF the Value of the 1, 40,000 
en, or © | 


Malt for brewing bo both Peda and Small, 


560, 041 Quarters, at preſent | more 54 840.067 
30 8. per Quarter E 


. and the Produce of the Dairy —— $0,000 
Conſumptiai of Hops is at leaſt I- roth 88 06 
of the TARA the bn „ 42 

| | 5 


Four 


— 
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and as they have been formerly regarded 


the Outcaſts of Merit, or Objects of Pity, 
they will be eſteemed as intitled to Value, 
requiting thoſe who have maintained them 
with it, by ſecuring them from the Miſchiefs 
of Adulteration in their Food. Beſides which 
I am in no Fear but it would be the Means of 


cleanſing the Streets of . ragged and ſturdy 


Beggars, who are diſgraceful and troubleſome 
by Day, and often frightful by Night. It is 
therefore Humanity to them as well as Avail 
to the Public, to embrace a Method which ſo 
ſingularly concentrates theſe reciprocal. Ad- 
vantages; and ſtands of itſelf, like the Arch, 


the ſtronger the more it is borne upon by 


5 | * | | #33 * Objections. 

Four Millions Three hundred and eighty- nine thouſand 
Pounds may be ſaid to be the Money returned by London 
to the Country for Neceſſaries uſed by themſelves for Food 
and Drink, without any Regard being paid to the Diſtillery, 
the Woollen Manufactory, or any fort of Commodity 
whatever, except Aliments ; and if to this Sum there was 
added the Amount of Caſh expended for victualling Ships 
of all forts within the Limits of theſe People, ſuch as 
Ships for the Government, the Eaſt- India Company, Pri- 
vateers, and the Merchants Services, let any one Perſon, 
underſtanding Numbers, reflect how much might be added 
thereto; and if the Faſhion of Engroſſing, Monopolizing, 
and Adulterating, is ſuffered to continue as it now is; 
Of how much muſt not only this Body of People be de- 


frauded both in Price and Quality: Hew their Labouring 
People injured; and from thence compelled to raiſe 


Wages already too great! London! Is your Trade not 
worth heeding; and are you to be deſtroyed ! Not by the 
labouring Farmer or Manufacturer; but by Mealmen, Job- 
bers, Regrators, and People without any uſeful Profeſſion. 


" 1 S 
: — 
— —ö— —ę— —-— 
: 
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Objections. It is a peculiar Felicity when 
Benefits are derivable from Calamities; Adul- 


terations and Combinations ſeem to offer this 


happy Termination, by means of the Propo· 
ſal . to 


ö 


PE OL: 


51 T though no Objections may be ſug- | 
O geſted on the Side of the Public to the 
Adoption of this Method of Redreſs, the 
Bakers perhaps may alledge the four follow- | 


85 which I ſhall endeavour to obviate. | 


The firſt : They will ay, That as they have” 


had no Occafion to buy their own Wheat of 


late; ſo they do not now nend chat 
Grain. | 


But it may be replied, many Bakers there 


now are who are competent Judges of Corn, 


and to thoſe who: have not that Knowledge, 


Experience daily convinces us that it is ac- 


quired by the Imallett Application, 
The Sond Obje&tion, is the Difficulty to 


| relinquiſh for a new one, an old Cuſtom they 
have always been attached to. Anſwered, 


When any Cuſtom is found to be a pernicious 
— it is never too ſoon to abandon it; and 


beſides 


8 —_ and _ hd 
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beſides, their own Intereſt will make them 
eaſily ſurmount this Obſtacle, if they pro- 
perly attend to it from a Compariſon of the 
Mealman's Gains with their own. 


The third Objection, That many Bakers are 
bound to the Tyranny of Mealmens Gains, 
by Debts already contracted will vaniſh, when 
it is obſerved that the Mealman's uſual Credit 
is one Month only, which can be no great Obli- 
gation upon the more ſubſtantial Bakers; and 


even the leſs will deſpiſe it when they reflect, 


that ſhould they call in their Debts on the 
good Excuſe of ſuch an important Occaſion 
as this, which will preſerve the Health of 
their Cuſtomers from the hurtful Qualities of 
adulterated Bread, tis preſumed no Affront 
will be taken on that Account; and it is 


inforced with the farther Inducement to both 


Parties, that they will thereby be greatly relieved 


of Poor Rates by the adoption of this Plan of 


Redreſs. 


The fourth Objection made by the Baker, 
is the Doubt he has that theſe Hand-mills 


will not produce ſuch good Meal as the Wa- 


ter-mills, which upon Compariſon he finds to 
be the Caſe with reſpe& to the Mills which 
go with the. Wind and Vane. 

=— 7 Anſwered ; 
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Anſwered : The Water-mill is turned with 
an even Motion by an equal Weight of Wa. 
ter, which makes the Stones to circulate 
equally. But the Wind blowing by uncer. 
tain Guſts, the Stones are ſometimes turned 
with a rapid, ſometimes a ſſow Motion, al- 
was unevenly ; and as the Stones are thereby 
thrown out of their horizontal Poiſe, _ 


daſh upon each other, and by that Colliſion | 


rub off Parts of themſelves into the Meal, 
which is alſo heated and injured by that 
diſulory Rotation. But as the Force of the 
Grinder upon Hand-mills is not able to daſh 
the Stones in ſuch a manner, ſo no ſuch 
Effects will enſue; and as the Mill-ſtones 
will roll with the ſame even Uniformity they 
mult produce as good Flour as the Mills 
which are actuated by Water. But to the 
Goodneſs of their Work the Gentlemen of 
the Society who have encouraged the Im- 
provement of Hand-mills are able from Ex- 
periment to make a ſatisfactory Proof. 


Beſides, as the Baker's Regard is to com- 
parative Goodneſs in his Bread, with that of 
the reſt of his Trade: If each was induced 
to have their Corn ground upon theſe Mills, 
and the Mills * having the ſame Sort of 

| Stones 


C 
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Stones produced Work of equal Perfection; 
the Individuals of that Trade need not be 
under any Concern on that Account. 


All the Objections therefore we can ſug- 
geſt on the Part of the Bakers, do not appear 


of any Weight. 


We ſhall next make Reply to ſuch as may 
come from other Quarters. 


It wili be ſald, this Introduction of Hand- 
mills will be the Ruin of Country Millers, 
and deſtroy their Mills, which make no con- 
temptible Part of ſome Eſtates, whoſe Re- 
venues it would not be fair thus to infringe 
upon; and convert the Millers to idle ſturdy 
Beggars or Men of more frightful Aſpect. 


Theſe are Objections which few I believe 
will dare to alledge, who defire their Names to 
ſteer clear of the Imputation of Inhumanity, 


and the Reproach of. a moſt pitiful Poftpoſi- 


tion of the Public to the meaneſt of private 
Gain; even without eſcaping ſome Suſpicion 


| of the Poverty of Intellect, and Incapacity to 


comprehend their own real Advantage. For 
the Rents of few Mills are equal to the Pariſh 
Rates of the Eſtates they belong to, which 
wilt by this Means be alleviated ; beſides the 
Certainty of being ſupplied with 2 wholſome 

F $- unadul- 
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ünadulterated Flour, by which their own 


Health and that of their Families will not 


draw them ſo often into the Charges attend- 


ant upon ſuch Misfortunes. Diſeaſes will be 
certainly decreaſed, and Health which ſur- 


paſſes all other Conſiderations will be in a 


great meaſure ſecured ; diffuſing Alacrity, 
Comfort, Vigour and Felicity through Fami- 
lies which formerly languiſhed in Sickneſs: 
A Conſideration it would be impotlible to 


Enforce ſo ſufficiently as it deſerves, or to 


conceive with half the Pleaſure with which it 
would be experienced: 


And as it is well known that the Miller, 
are generally pretty good Carpenters, or con- 
verſent in Country Affairs, they will not want 
uſeful Employ ; for if they ſhould become 
Handicrafts they will be uſeful in dreſſing of 
Mills for the Pariſhes, or even making of tho: 
fmple Engines, for which they may receive 


extraordinary Pay. And thoſe who convert 


themſelves into Farmers will thereby aval 


the Land Intereſt, by increafing the Value of 


ſmall Farms. 


Which brings me to conſider another Ob- 


jection which may be ſuggeſted, viz. That 


the Mealman or — are of Ad- 
vantage 


rt 
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vantage to the Farmer, and of courſe avail 
the Land Intereſt; but a Man no ſooner un- 


derſtands the Myſtery of the Craft of thoſe 
Men; but he finds good Reaſon to change 
that Opinion. The Farmers of ſmall Livings 
dread them as their moſt cruel Oppreſſors 


and unmerciful Taſkmaſters who by com- 


bining with the great Fatmets, comparatively 
ſpeaking few in Number, together they com- 
pel the Tide of the firſt Markets after Harveſts 
againſt the many ſmall Ones, who are con- 


ſtrained by their Landlords, perhaps, ſome 
of thoſe very Mealmen, or great Farmers, or 


Jobbers in Corn, to fell their Produce 


immediately after thraſhing: And thus 


ſcrewed down in the Inſtrument of artificial 


Neceſſity, they are obliged to ſell their Grain 


at a low Price to theſe Brutes, in Ambuſh for 
the Purchaſe, and ready to engroſs as ſoon as 
ever the preſſing Exigence of E Ex- 


tremity favours their iniquitous Purpoſes, then 


branded with the Characters of Lucre, the 
Markets at their Mercy, they vend out their 
ringrated Stores again at exorbitant Rates, 
forcing Needineſs upon Deſtruction, and Miſery 


upon its Undoing. Nay, turning the Scales 


of Iniquity upon them, they make thoſe very 
People who raiſed the Grain, and fold it them 
at a low Price, to buy it again at a dear one, 


to]: 

if they happen to have wanted the Precaution 
or the Power to have detained enough for their 
own Family Conſumption : So that in Time 
by the. Accumulation of Charges and the Di- 
minution of its honeſt Profits, Induſtry is 
driven to Beggary, competent Penury to In- 
digence. So that by theſe Jobbers in Corn, 
the Generality of Farmers are ruined, the 
Labourers are undone, Manufacturies are em- 
barraſſed with the high Price of Work, 
which muſt augment in proportion as artificial 
Scarcities ſcrew up the Expence of Neceſſaries, 
till the Artizans want Employment and Bread : 
the Poor are increaſed, Eſtates oppreſſed in 
their Pariſh Rates, and the Land Intereſt la- 
ments the Severity of theſe Diſtreſles *. 
128 SECT. 

*I cannot forbear to propitiate this Opportunity to 
recommend grinding upon the Hand-mill, as the nobleſt 
and moſt faletary Exerciſe, which any Man can take; 
eſpecially, when the Weather prohibits riding, or walk- 
ing in the Country Air; which this equals if not ſur- 
paſſes. The Plow or the Spade are not ſo ſalutiferous 
as the Mill, to follow the firſt is too cold, and to dig 
With the ſecond too wet, both which Inconveniences are 
eſcaped by the third ; for it is a dry Exerciſe, at which a 
Man may throw himſelf into a — Glow, or a more 

profuſe Perſpiration. The Miller is as robuſt and 
Jolly, as the Plow- boy or Gardener; and as Grain is the 
quinteſſential Produce (if I may fo ſay) of the native Soil. 
So the Wheat, when cruſhed in Grinding, emits a bal- 
famic Fragor impregnating the Air which the Grinder 
| breathes, not leſs ſalubrious than that which aſcends from 

the freſh-turn'd Furrow. | Thi 
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UT, notwithſtanding that the Adultera- 
B tions explained in the precedent Chap- 
ter ſuperinduce ſuch manifold and fatal Woes 
upon the People as muſt affect every Man 
who has employed them, and in whom Ra- 
pine and Lucre have not ſuppreſſed every ten- 
der Strugglè of Conſcience, with the deepeſt. 
Compunctiog at a Guilt red with the moſt 
horrible Flagrancy : Tho' we have ſhewn. 
them in th! / foregoing Sections a Method 
whereby, without any ſuch Impurities, the 
Bakers will be enabled to more than redou- 
ble their Profits by buying their Bread-Flour 
in the Grain, and carrying it to be ground 
by the Workhouſes upon Hand-mills; which 
will alſo employ the Poor of their reſpective 
Pariſhes, ſo that they will be relieved that 
Charge: Tho we have obviated every Ob- 
jection to this Propoſal; yet the Difficulty to 


This I do not mention as any Argument to promote 
the Introduction of Hand- mills into Workhouſes; but to 
Hoſpitals it may be one; and I believe Invalids will find, at 
the ſame Time they may perform a uſeful Labour, much 
more Satisfaction in the Hand- mill, than Fencing, or the 
Dumb- Bell: With this ſuperior Advantage, That as 
theſe are merely ſelfiſn Exerciſes; this is attended with 
Ge pleaſing Reflection of Utility to Mankind. 


relinquiſh 
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relinquiſh the magic Paths of Iniquity, whilſt 
the Enchantreſs Inordinate Lucre, in whoſe 
Embraces they are grown inveterate, ſtill diſ- 
plays her Charms; together with the juſt Re- 
ſentment the wiſer Part of the Public have 
conceived at theſe Grievances ; and their Sen- 
fibility of the innumerable and fatal Miſchiefs 
they derive from them, has prejudiced them 
with ſo ſtrong a Suſpicion and Dread at that 
Uſage, that they cannot eaſily be reconciled 
to the Perpetrators of thoſe Facts; What Secu- 
rity then ſhall they have for their Lives, ſhould 
they again truſt them in the Hands of thoſe 
People? For tho' we ſhall be certain from 
the adoption of the Propoſal exhibited juſt 
now, That the Baker is ſupplied with un- 
adulterated Flour ; yet we ſhall not be there- 
by precluded every Motive to ſuſpect his In- 
tegrity | 


As the Bakers, whilſt they are only directed 
by a proper Regard to Gain without tranſ- 
greſſing the Limits of Probity as appointed by 

Conſcience and the Laws, are a very uſeful, 
neceſſary, commendable, and valuable Link in 
the Chain of ſocial Community; they are not 
to be deſtroyed when they have tranſgreſſed, 
till an Attempt has been made to reſtore 
them. Tis better to recover a Limb by 

17 Emollients, . 
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Emollients and Anodynes than to ſuffer Am- 
putation. 


Was ſuch a Regulation only to procure to 
the Public wholſome Bread, Flour, Fleſh- 
Meat and Drink, its exceſſive Value ſurpaſſes 
Explanation. But innumerable other good 
Effects would enſue, and ſuch as would amply 
requite the Charge of this Inſtitution; eſpe- 
cially was it inveſted with a Power to ſu- 
perintend and bring to Juſtice thoſe Harpies 
of Office, whoſe Venality deprives the Public 
of the Virtues and Benefits deſigned them by 
the. Eſtabliſhment of the Departments they 
rather occupy than fulfil ; betraying the truſt 
repoſed in them by Gop and the People, to the 
Blaſphemy of one, and the Injury of the other, 

This . Inſtitution would obviate the Ob- 
jection of the Bakers to buying their Flour in 
the Grain, who may fay, they do not under- 
ſtand Corn. For that they might reap Ad- 
vantage from it, this Board ot Health we 
would recommend ſhould inſpect the Good- 
neſs of all Corn ſold for human Food; for 
the damaged is exceſſively unwholſome *. 
From this Department of their Office ſome 
Advantage mga accrue in Part to recom- 

G ED | pence 
dee a Method to recover damaged Flour, fo as to 


make it fit for Bread when Necellity requires its Uſe; In 
Poison DETECTED, p. 43. 
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pence their Care. Was a Sample of only 
one Peck per hundred Buſhel from the Midſt 
of every Parcel deſigned for Sale atteſted by Oath 


to be of like Quality and Goodneſs, to th deli- 


vered to them for Inſpection, and the Dealer to 
receive a Certificate in Return, which would 


TE 3 X & =: 


ſecure the Baker of good Grain, and prevent the 
Impoſitions upon him of Lime, Chalk, &c. for 
Flour ; and of courſe the future Uſe of Alum, 
for which there are Bakers who now pay 
many Pounds. per Annum. Was ſome eaſy 
Tax equal to the Money thus ſaved to every 
Baker appointed to the Board ; as the Bakers 
would be the greateſt Gainers by this Inſtitu- 
tion, except the Public in point of Health, they 
could not complain at fo ſmall a Charge con- 
verted to ſo great and advantageous a Purpoſe ; 

even if their preſent annual Donation was to 
be diverted to this much better End: And 
from their Gains, as they will be augmented 
by means of the Propoſal made in the pre- 
cedent Sections of this Chapter, ſhould it 
be adopted, neither themſelves nor the Public 
will be diſpleaſed at ſo ſmall an Alienation of 
their Profits, as might ſupport ſuch an Inſti- 
tution as is here delineated and recommended. 


In. France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
other Countries, the Officers of the Lazaretta 
| are 
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are appointed to inſpect all the Corn imported, 
If damaged it is deſtroyed ; and tho' in Eng- 


land a Regulation of this Sort once obtained, 
that univerſal e which like a Peſti- 


& © a4 


nacy through the od © Claſſes of eb 
rem, has by an effuſion of its epidemic 
Poiſon, defeated the Purpoſe of that ſalutary 


Deſign, and corrupted its Members, ſo that 
it is now degenerated to a lucrative venal Of- 
fice, where Juſtice is weighed in a Money- 
ballance, and © the Lord is poluted for hand- 
fulls of Barley.” Will not the Thorns of Com- 
punction, ſtrewed there by unhappyConſcience, 
bereave their Pillows of Softneſs ? who is it 
ſhould ſuperintend the Rectitude of Mea- 


ſures, and the equality of Weights? but 


thoſe are Trifles. Who is it ſhould inſpe& 
that the People are not deprived of Health 
by unwholſome Corn? 


To ſpeak then of Individuals, human. 
Comfort and Happineſs depend more upon 
Health than any pecuniary Acquiſion; and, 


ſpeaking collectively, as the Strength, In- 


duſtry, and Numbers of a People are the 
Power of a Nation, which render 1t reſpecta- 
Vie, it doth not ſeem 1acompatible with the 

G 2 political 
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political Prudence or lareſt of Commer. 
cial State, to be as watchful over the Health 
of it's People, as attentive to their Accumula- 
tion' of Wealth. No Kingdom can be rich 
without Induſtry, nor can any be called indu- 
ſtrious without Health, the Baſis of Strength, 


and main Pillar in the Fabric of Commerce 
and Manufactures, 


If therefore a Council is eſtabliſhed in many 
Countries for the Superintendance of Com- 
merce and Trade, would it appear improper 
or impolitic for this Nation, which depends 
upon thoſe in a particular Manner to pay the 
ſame Regard to the Health of its People, 
eſpecially at this Juncture, as that Bleſſing is 
not only the greateſt of ſublunary Felicities 
granted to human Nature, but the Spring of 
popular Increaſe, the Foundation of Strength, 
the firſt Principle of Security, Suſtainer of 
Induſtry, and ultimate Origin from whence 
Nations derive Opulence and Reſpect, and 
States their Splendor and Dignity? And is 
this firſt Good of a Kingdom, this great Feli- 
city of Individuals bereaved: of Reſpect ? de- 
fenceleſs and deſtitute of any Barrier to pro- 
tect it from the Inſults and Abuſes of ſuch nefa- 
rious Practices as prevail at preſent in the Corn 
and Bread Trades. The Villain who takes 

our 
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our Money ſuffers the Infliction of Capital 
Puniſhment. But is Health, which ſuperva- 
lues Gold, to be purloined with Impunity * 


The Neceſſity of ſpeedy Redreſs is obſerved 
and lamented by the Wiſe, and extremely co- 
veted by every Boſom warmed with one Spark 
of Patriotiſm ; and ſo obvious, that to ſay 


more of it to the Legiſlature, would be an 
Affront. 


That therefore the People may be entirely 
freed from any Apprehenſion of ſuch Prac- 
tices as we have exhibited in the Firſt Chap» 
ter, ſhould the Method be adopted we have 
in this Second propoſed, to prevent the Im- 
poſitions the Baker may be liable to, and ef- 
fectually to put an End to his hurtful Arts: 


Be it ſtrenuouſly recommended to thoſe 


Powers of ſuperior Magnitude and Influence 
in the Conſtellation of Britiſh Government ; 
thoſe which attract every Patriot Eye, to eſta- 
bliſh a Covncir of HEALTH, which may 
examine and prevent all ſuch Arts as tend to 
deprive the People of that Blefling. 


Let them keep a Diary of Diſeaſes, and 
purſue them to their Origins; how often will 
they find them derived from the Abuſes em- 

ployed 
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ployed in Foods? and by minutely watching 
ws Frognthy have tun ;88ll they be able 


to. point out en to N them for the 
future ? 


Loet them fee that no Qualities are em- 
ployed in Foods which may tend to prejudice 
or impair the Health, much leſs to take away 
the Lives of the People: They will ſoon find 
that there are not fewer than 27 Victuallary 
Trades which uſe Practices of extreme De- 
triment to Mankind; this, with the uncom- 
mon Frequency of Death, and almoſt Uni- 
verſality of Diſeaſes may ſhew that it is high 
Time for ſome Inſtitution of Redrefs, in 
other Aliments as well as Bread. The Health 
of the Public calls aloud for ſpeedy Help. 


Let every public Baker once a Month make 
Oath, That he has neither directly nor indi- 
rectly, nor by Permiſſion or Deſire to us 
Servants, or any other Means either uſed, 
cauſed to be uſed, or knows to have os 
uſed in the Bread fold the Month paſt by him 
or for him, any other Ingredients except ſuch 
as ſhall be permitted by Statutes on that Ac- 
count appointed. And farther, this Board 
ſhould be enabled to give F iy Guineas Re- 


ward 
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ward for any Diſcoveries of ſuch Practices 
uſed in Bread, and other Trades, accordingly. - 


But when the public Fidelity falls into the 
Hands of puſillanimous Men betrayed to pri- 
vate Lucre and ſordid Appropriation, it is cru 
cified upon the Croſs of pecuniary Stamp, or 
elſe what was meant a Peace· offering of Free- 
will to the Good oſ Community becomes a 
venal Victim proſtituted or ſacrificed on the 
idolatrous Altar of clandeſtine Villainy. 


This may ſhew in ſome Meaſure the im- 
mediate Utility of ſuch a Council as we would 
recommend, which might effectually prevail 

againſt theſe Abuſes, were Men of approved 
Integrity employed in this great Truſt. Then 
the Health of the People would have ſome 
Guardians ; 0. now it is deſtitute, 


" Jaconacny ences attend the Perverſion of 
every, even the moſt Patriot . Purpoſe ; and 
when ſiniſter Deſigns prevail over Inte- 
grity, Men become qualified. to beget the moſt 
pernicious Practices upon the beſt Inſtitutions, 
to the Diſgrace of their Founder, and the pre- 
cluſion of thoſe Advantages they were 1 
ed to diffuſe amongſt the Community; but 
28 i 1 that theſe Changes, happily, are 

not 


| 
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not ſo ſudden in their Progreſs as to prevent 
the Utility continuing in its Virgin Virtue and 
Purity, till the Current has fallen a good Way 
from its Source; ſo by ſuch an Inſtitution as 
is here propoſed, the Public will be fo far 
availed by it as to get rid of their preſent 
Abuſes before the Inſtitution itſelf will begin 
to degenerate. Let it be therefore eſtabliſhed 
in this Time of general Depravity, only to 
remain for a certain Term: If it be found 
to anſwer che good End deſired, the Voice 
of Renton will inforce its Continuation, 


Would not ſuch an Inſtitution redound to 
' the Applauſe of Britiſo Wiſdom, and dart 
Splendor upon the Annals of this Nation? 
And being the firſt of the Kind erected on 
the Northern Side of the Hemiſphere of the 
Earth, not only be a Gem of ſingular Bril- 
liancy in the Diadem of the Realm, which fo 
tenderly regards ĩts Subjects, ſhould it eſpouſe it, 
and an Honour to the Miniſters who perſuade 
it? But it would alſo ſhew a Degree of Spirit to 
prevail in our Iſland, exalted above the common 
Level of the reſt of Mankind; which mayderive 
Reſpect to this Kingdom as the firſt Con- 


triver and Eſtabliſher of a Deſign ſuperior 


to any for Extent of Utility and public Gran- 
* that ever was concerted for the Diſ- 
30¹¹ appointment 
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,ppointment of Iniquity, and Prevention of 
popular Abuſes of the moſt fatal Influence: 
ſuch a De fign as may ſet a glorious Prece- 
dent to the reſt of the World to purſue, 
wherever human Depravity ſo egregiouſſy 
obtains; as to faſcinate evil- minded Men to 
ſpurn down the Lives and Health of the Peo- 


ple, for the Appropriation of impious Lucre ; 


and whereby Juſtice may be exalted to ſuch 
an Eminence, that her Eye may detect, her 


Prudence prevent, or her Reſentment over- 


5 095 the ature N of ſuch Enor- 


2. CONCLUSION. 


FT mus having ſhewn the many Ingre: 
F dients uſed in the Adulteration of 
Bread Plour and Bread; their fatal Effects upon 
the Health of the People ; and the Source from 
whence they derive their Origin: Not theſe 
alone are exhibited; but we have alſo pro- 
ceeded to draw out a Plan of Redreſs, in 
which a Method is deſcribed to deduce Be- 
nefit from thoſe very Evils ; effectually to pre- 
vent future Combinations; the Artifice of Scar- 
cities; and Sophiſtications of Mealmen and 
Bakers; ſo as to employ the Poor in an eaſy 


H | = FD uſeful = 


| brighteſt Ray that beams upon the Dignitz 


od W 


to Accompliſhment; Men are apt to reſpel 


dss 


uſeful Induſtry ; relieve ET reſpe: 


e ive 


ns and improve the Land Intereſt. 
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theſe. Papers, may without Offence 0 1 
Delicacy of Truth be pronounced in 
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Juſtice, “ andi the moſt direful of nat 
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attended to. Popular Affection is the ſtrong 
and lovelieft Pillar of Government: And i 
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